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S.S. East Indian and Lake Ormoc, of the Ford Fleet 





DESTINED FOR DETROIT 


IN THE DAYS when the life and 
energy of New England were ex- 
pressed in terms of sailing-ships 
and adventurous voyaging, the 
little port of Salem meant more 
to the people of Malaysia than all 
the American Colonies together! 

Today, though few think of De- 
troit as an ocean port, cargoes 
from the farthest corners of the 
earth find their way by sea and 
river, canal and lake, railroad and 
highway, to the docks at River 
Rouge. At East African ports, 
ships are piled with red ore of 
friable chrome destined for De- 
troit. Rare varnish ingredient 
comes from Formosa. Diamonds, 


even, are in the cargo from South 
Africa. Rubber and nut-oil come 
from the Yangtze, the Amazon, 
and ports of the Malay States. Bet- 
ter known than Salem ever was, 
Detroit, today, typifies America. 

All the world contributes to the 
making of a Ford! For all the 
world is searched to find the best 
of raw materials to manufacture 
this famous car. And all the world 
receives back again an automotive 
unit of transportation that brings 
a new idea, a new stimulus, to the 
service and well-being of mankind. 

The Ford principle has always 
been to produce the best possible 
car for its purpose, regardless of 


cost; and then, by applying the 
highest degree of efficiency and 
the most painstaking economy, to 
bring the cost of its production 
down as far as possible. 

Materials arrive at Detroit, 
by railroad, truck, steamship and 
airplane under exact co-ordinated 
control. Wherever it has been 
found necessary in the interests 
of better speed and consistent 
economy, Ford has realigned and 
created systems of transportation 
to further reduce the ultimate 
cost of manufacture. 

As far places contribute to the 
production of the Ford automo- 
bile, civilization gains by its use 
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1931 


Hoarding is suicide. 


Looks as if lower wages will pre- 
cede rising prosperity. 


At last the powers-that-be are not 
idling over unemployment. 


The New Year should bring new 
hope. 


“Dollar Bill” has been laughed at 
but not off. 


The wreckage still being washed 
up indicates the tide hasn’t vet turned. 


By and by we'll kick ourselves for 
not buying more stock at depression 
prices. 


Gifford will do a good job. 


Better railway earnings are needed 
to keep them on the rauls. 


’Tis darkest 
member. 


before dawn, re- 


Rents are usually the last to move. 
They're moving. 


Weak banks are still a worry. 


The farmer, unlike many an idle 
workman, at least has a home and 
food as well as something to do. 


What a scramble there will be for 
goods some day! 


From a reader: “Hoover's have 
been sins of Commission.” 


Give if you can, but don’t give in! 


Prosperity has always followed de- 
pression—and will. 
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FORBES is devoted to the principle that, 
atlhough based upon the profit motive, business 
exists for man and not man for business; that 
an adequate editorial service must therefore 
include, in addition to BUSINESS news and 
FINANCIAL information, the subject of 
human relations — the BUSINESS OF LIFE. 
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JOHN DAVEY «> 1846-1928 
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Father of 
Tree Surgery 





Service 
Local to You 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in 
your vicinity. They are not sent from 
Ohio for your work—they are all 
thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, 
after being carefully selected; but they 
live near you and are available for 
large or small operations. Reasonable 
charges for working time only. Satis- 
factory service guaranteed. Please 
consult your telephone directory for 
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branch office in the following cities: ¥ 
PORTLAND, ME. & 
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RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
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WASHINGTON 
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PADUCAH .. . DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
CHICAGO 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Lettie A head 


With the Forbes Editors 


D ID you ever hear of 
using cocoa bean shells as a source of 
bedding for chickens and horses? _ It 
seems a fantastic idea, but it happens 
to be an honest-to-goodness business 
development resulting from the re- 
search and by-product search of one 
of our best-known American com- 
panies. 

How systematic attention to pure 
research as well as to applied research 
and ‘technical development has built 
new markets for this company’s 
product, developed new products for 
which raw materials were already 
available, and taken the company into 
entirely new fields of merchandising, 
all with a stabilizing effect on its 
business as a whole, will be told in a 
particularly significant research story 
in an early issue of ForBEs. 

For more than one reason, this 
story has special significance to busi- 
ness readers at this time. Not only 
does it lay bare a pattern of business 
which more and more individual com- 
panies and entire industries are bound 
to follow as time goes on, but it has 
a social significance which the 
thoughtful reader will not miss. . . 
One of the reasons why unemploy- 
ment resulting from technical im- 
provement in our great industries has 
reached serious proportions is be- 
cause new industries and new serv- 
ices have not been developing rapidly 
enough to absorb the working men 
freed from older occupations. In the 
long run, research alone can hold the 
answer to this problem. 


Just as we go to press 
with B. C. Forbes’ editorial, “War 
Looms! A Call to Arms,” comes in- 
formation that at least one govern- 
ment on this side of the water has de- 
cided to tackle the unemployment 
problem with all the seriousness and 
realization of the need for direct 
action that is evident at a time of 
war between nations. 

A representative of ForBEs Maca- 
ZINE is already getting the particulars 
of just what has been happening and 
what is planned, so that Forses 
readers, as citizens, may have first- 
hand knowledge of what is probably 
up to this moment the most ambitious 
attack on the unemployment problem 
which has been attempted. 

Incidentally, the plan includes no 


doles but means a job for everybody! 

The important facts of this situ- 
ation, by the way, were brought to 
the attention of Fores editors by a 
high executive of one of the few 
corporations in the U. S. which in 
this year of 1931 has made an out- 
standing improvement in its sales— 
just one more indication of the type 
of thinking which is to-day being 
done by leaders in American business. 


O NLY two or three years 
ago a salesman of real estate mort- 
gage bonds, the representative of one 
of the most reliable bond investment 
houses of that date, made several 
calls upon a prosperous Pennsylvania 
farmer in the endeavor to sell him 
bonds which were part of a mortgage 
upon a large building in one of our 
great cities. One day the farmer 
said, “All right. You have convinced 
me. Come around to-morrow night.” 

The next night, upon the sales- 
man’s arrival, the farmer led him out 
to his orchard. And to the city man’s 
astonishment, his prospect dug up 
from somewhere underground a box 
containing $20,000 in gold, and said, 
“Here. Take it and bring me the 
bonds.” This story, vouched for by 
a reader who for years has been an 
important executive of the company 
in question, does not, of course, rep- 
resent a typical or average situation. 
And yet, in spirit, it is not far from 
the truth of what has happened in 
literally hundreds of thousands of 
cases during the last ten years. 
American investors, practically all of 
them new investors, have in recent 
years poured $10,000,000,000 into 
real estate mortgage bonds. To-day, 
it is estimated by bond men them- 
selves, that for not more than $,- 
000,000,000 of these bonds is there 
anything like assurance that investors 
will get all their money back. 

An exceedingly serious situation, 
this. The inside facts of it—causes, 
consequences, possible remedies—are 
to be given by one who knows them, 
in an early issue of Forses. Mean- 
time, lest readers who own some of 
these bonds become unduly alarmed, 
let it be said that the writer of the 
article counsels those who have in- 
vested their money in bonds of this 
type not to be stampeded by the cur- 
rent situation into letting go of them 
at sacrifice prices. 
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FACT and COMMENT 


By B. C. 


NEW STANDARDS ORBES is a tenant of the Gen- 
NECESSARY, eral Motors Building in Detroit. 
SAYS GENERAL On receiving notice of a voluntary 
cut of ten per cent. in our rent, not- 
withstanding that our lease has not 
expired, I asked Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of the 
General Motors Corporation, whether all tenants had been 
similarly treated—and why. “Yes,” Mr. Sloan replied, 
“this was a general ten per cent. reduction, because it 
seemed to me that it was in line with what should be 
done and a necessary adjustment to bring our tenants 
in line with what I believe to be a different order of 
things. I feel that the standards of the past are no longer 
the standards of the present or the standards of the 
future. We have got to develop new standards, and that 
applies to rents as well as it does to everything else.” 

Is there not deep economic significance in the action 
taken by this ably-managed organization? Does it not 
plainly mean that the long-headed men managing General 
Motors are convinced that boom levels have gone, not to 
return in the near future? Is there not in this incident 
and the reasons therefor a lesson for President William 
Green of the American Federation of Labor, as well as 
for President Hoover and others who loudly declaim that, 
regardless of how drastic economic readjustment may be 
in every other direction, wages alone must be artificially 
maintained? Artificial “pegging” of commodity and 
other prices has invariably proved disastrous. Does 
economic law decree a special dispensation for unionized 
wages? 


Observation must precede action. 


You can’t coast along the road to success—it’s uphill. 


Adventure—and advertise. 


FORBES 


IF WAGE Y investigation in the highest . 
ADJUSTMENT circles impels the conclusion 
IS COMING, that further wage readjustment is 
DO IT NOW coming. The only inference I can 


draw is that the powers-that-be are 
not disposed to make heroic attempts to bring about a 
rising market for investments until what they regard 
as inevitable wage reductions have been effected. Under 
these circumstances, the sooner definite action is taken 
the better. Already there has been very widespread 
cutting down of salaries and of the pay of unorganized 
clerks and other classes of employees.. Almost every stock- 
holder in America has had his income reduced—1,189 
corporations took unfavorable dividend action in the last 
eight months. We know, too, that very few small busi- 
ness men are earning living profits. In short, few classes 
outside of highly organized workers have been immune 
from reduction in their rate of pay or income. Organized 
workers, too, in painfully many instances have had their 
total wages drastically curtailed through short-time. But 
American Federation of Labor officials proclaim that they 
will “resist” any move to lower wage rates per hour or 
per day. ° 
Both here and abroad bold attempts have been made 
from time to time to create and bolster up artificially high 
prices for this, that and the next commodity. The pages 
of economic history are strewn with failures of such 
attempts. Is it not true that what the A. F. of L. seeks 
is the maintenance of artificially high wage rates? Every- 
body knows that, in the open market, wage rates have 
come down in common with wheat, corn, cotton, butter, 
eggs, hides, rubber, copper, silk, rayon, everything else. 
Can unionized wage rates alone be exempt from the uni- 
versal economic trend throughout the whole world? 
I should like to ask President Green of the A. F. of L. 
this simple question: “Would you prefer employers to 
give full-time employment to one hundred per cent. of 
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“Hunting” for Four-Leaf Clovers 








our wage-earners at, say, $8 a day, or to compel them 
to pay $10 a day and be able to give employment to only 
50 or 60 per cent. of our wage earners?” It is axiomatic 
that ridiculously high prices check consumption and, 
therefore, lead to unemployment. It is equally axiomatic 
that low. costs and low prices stimulate consumption and 
lead to expansion of employment. Are Mr. Green and 
his associates exercising far-sighted statesmanship when 
they declare oracularly, in effect: “We don’t give a hang 
what happens to agricultural prices, salaries, dividends, 
corporations’ profits, railway income, volume employment 
or anything else on earth: we insist that union wages be 
granted a special dispensation and be treated as sacrosanct, 


as something entirely apart from any and every other 
consideration under the sun?” Is such a stand sensible? 
Is such a stand reasonable? Is such a stand tenable? 

Logic answers: “No.” 

There isn’t a decent employer in America who would 
not rather be doing full-time business, earning full-time 
profits, and paying full-time wages than be wallowing in 
existing unsatisfactory and unprofitable conditions, and 
confronted with the unpleasant problem of curtailing 
payrolls. But how can boom-time wages and salaries be 
maintained month after month and year after year under 
panic conditions? Any genius—or any A. F. of L. official 
—who could solve that problem would win immortal glory. 
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War Looms! A Call to Arms 


The enemy is unemployment, a menace which 
cannot be met by complacency. 

The army of unemployed is greater than any army this 
nation was ever before called upon to face. Six million 
hungry men, though unarmed, constitute a danger of 
immeasurable gravity. 

The time has come for the powers-that-be to stop alibi- 
ing and institute action. Indifference must be displaced 
by aggression, recrimination by co-operation. The hour 
has come for measures, not mouthing. Investigation into 
causes of unemployment must give way to inauguration 
of emergency remedies. 

Instead of philosophically regarding unemployment 
merely as food for thought, thought must now be concen- 
trated on providing food for empty bellies. Theorizing 
will no longer suffice. 

The greatest danger is that the greatness of the danger 
may not be adequately recognized in time to effect adequate 
action throughout the length and breadth of the land. 


T HIS is a call to arms, a call to wage war. 


ESPERATE diseases call for desperate cures. Do 

the majority of responsible citizens realize how des- 
perate is the problem confronting this nation? By their 
works shall ye know them. Convincing proof has been 
lacking thus far that the full extent of the seriousness 
of the situation has been sensed, driven home. 

The writer would not dare print some of the statements 
sent him by unemployed and other citizens. Threats 
against those held chiefly accountable for the shortcomings 
of our modern “capitalistic” system are multiplying. 
Hungry men are angry men; the hungrier, the angrier. 

The challenge is being thrown out oftener and oftener, 
bitterer and bitterer, that those who arrogated leadership 
to themselves with unbridled restraint when the public 
were worked up into a mood to part unquestionably with 
their money must now come forward and display a 
similar measure of daring in meeting the evils they are 
held blamable for creating or abetting and aggravating. 

Justly or unjustly, there is this sullen, rebellious, swell- 
ing threat: “You financiers, you capitalists, you corpora- 
tion controllers, you mergermongers, you bankers grossly 
misled us; it is up to you to make good—or pay the 
penalty.” , 


OES this exaggerate? Does this misrepresent the 
sentiment widely existent at this moment? 

Unfortunately, it does not. The writer is no alarmist ; 
but he feels it a solemn duty to arouse the haves to a 
true conception of the temper being generated among the 
have-nots. 

Faced with war, individuals, organizations, nations are 
ready to shoulder burdens, sacrifices, hardships they 
would resent in times of peace. Let every thoughtful 
person, every responsible company and corporation and 
institution cease to think of these as normal times and 
cease to regard the coming Winter as little or nothing 
out of the ordinary. 


Let each of us, let all of us, regard ourselves as called 
upon to make sacrifices such as we do not rebel against 
making in time of war. The sinews necessary to meet 
the war on unemployment are not cannon or rifles or 
other armament, but money, jobs, food, shelter, generosity, 
sympathy expressed in deeds rather than in words. 

If we can but get our mental attitude right, everything 
will come out all right. 

May I add, as a postscript, this prediction: If employ- 
ment be successfully coped with this Winter, depression 
will promptly lift. 


Want only things you are willing to work for. 


IS FRENCH HE patriotism of the French 
PATRIOTISM is intense, so intense that it 
PROVING blinds them to realities outside their 
DANGEROUS? own borders. For them France is 

the world, the only world, the whole 
world. It struck me during a sojourn in France this 


Summer that danger lurked in the narrowness of the 
French vision. The prevailing attitude appeared to be 
that Germany’s hardships were none of her concern. In- 
deed, the suspicion was created that no tears would be 
shed should her perennial enemy descend into chaos. The 
inside story of the Versailles Treaty negotiations reveals 
that such an attitude then animated Premier Clemenceau. 
While the world acclaimed President Hoover’s proposed 
breathing spell for Germany, France was coldly critical, 
even antagonistic. Not until the gravity of the probable 
international consequence of refusal to fall in line was 
driven home to the French Government, was consent re- 
luctantly yielded—and then with strings on it advan- 
tageous to the French. 

This blind patriotism of the French, combined with 
distrust of other nations, does not harmonize with the 
modern movement, endorsed by the world’s best minds, 
for international co-operation towards the establishment 
of permanent peace. Rational patriotism is noble; ir- 
rational patriotism can be not only ignoble, but perilous. 

Does the decision of France—albeit tardy and grudging 
—to come to the aid of embarrassed Britain with credits 
matching the $200,000,000 readily proffered by American 
bankers betoken an awakening by the French Govern- 
ment? If America’s action, to quote the phrase of 
Thomas W. Lamont of Morgan’s, was “enlightened 
selfishness,” France’s action was doubly so. 


Rest plenty—but not on your oars. 


Humor is the elixir of life. 


We always pay and are paid back. 
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“EVERY N executive of prominence in 
FELLOW FOR the steel industry writes, in 


HIMSELF” part: “I am much interested in 
WON’T WORK your September 1 article, ‘Capital 

Must Now Avert Revolution.’ It 
is much to the point. What you say of ‘concerted co-oper- 
ation’ and: ‘co-ordinated planning’ expresses a conviction 
that has obsessed me for a long time. I have been 
trying to get that thought across with our industry, which 
is as much ‘every fellow for himself’ to-day as it ever was. 
The greatest industry in the world and giving no real 
leadership at all, just drifting in a maze of ‘school-boy’ 
competition! I feel that the outstanding factor in our 
present-day situation, which is born of the progress of 
the last twenty years or more, is the need for greater 
industrial stability, and that in the main, each industry 
must work it out for itself. It is really appalling to see 
and know how little any one unit thinks in terms of 
‘an entire industry.’ ” 

What if each last one of our 6,000,000 unemployed 
were to adopt the motto, “Each man for himself and 
devil take the hindmost”? The very thought sends a 
shudder down one’s spine. If well-fed, responsible citizens 
are concerned only about Number One, what right have 
we to expect unselfish restraint and regard for the rights 
_ of others from hungry men? 


To earn, learn. 


AMSAY MAC DONALD, by 


RAMSAY 

MACDONALD sacrificing himself on the 
A SECOND altar of patriotic duty, is hailed fit- 
LINCOLN tingly as a second Abraham Lin- 


coln. In deciding to act for the 
preservation of his country, this rugged Scot well knew 
that he decreed his own overthrow as leader of the Labor 
Party so near to his heart. “I have given my life,” he 
solemnly declares, “to the upbuilding of a political party. 
I ‘was present at its birth. I was its nurse when it 
emerged from infancy and had attained adult years. At 
this moment I have changed none of my beliefs and none 
of my ideals. I see that it is said that I have no Labor 
credentials for what I am doing. It is true. I do not 
claim to have them, although I am certain that in the 
interests of the working classes I ought to have them. Be 
that as it may, I have the credentials of an even higher 
authority. My credentials are those of national duty, as 
I conceive it, and I obey them irrespective of the conse- 
quences.” 

America, too, is faced with a national emergency of 
profound gravity. Have we not need for leadership as 
unselfish, as sacrificial as Ramsay MacDonald's? “Country 
above class” is the maxim both capitalistic and labor 
leaders here would do well to adopt forthwith. 


Believe to achieve. 
You are your own employer. 


Grit smooths the road. 
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WHY NOT READ is the staff of life. The 
WHEAT best bread is made from wheat. 
INSTEAD Several millions are fighting for ex- 
OF MONEY? istence. Instead of distributing 


money, why should not the staff 
of life, made from the nation’s embarrassing, super- 
abundance of wheat, be distributed wherever this can 
meet the need? Very properly, President Hoover desires 
to avoid instituting in this country a dole, after the 
example of Britain. The Government has provided 
millions upon millions to withdraw wheat from the mar- 
ket. It is costing you and me and other taxpayers several 
million dollars every month to pay storage on this sur- 
plus wheat. How to dispose of it is a pressing, unsolved 
problem. Families cannot be permitted to starve. Why 
not arrange to distribute to relief committees throughout 
the country adequate quantities of this unwanted wheat, 
so that it may be made available in the form of bread 
for those short of food? 
Mr. Gifford, will you please take up this idea with 
President Hoover and, if adjudged feasible, set the neces- 
sary wheels in motion to yield fruitful action? 


Be content with things as they are and there you are— 
not! 


TWO WO of my boys have just had 
BIRTHDAYS birthdays. The  twelve-year- 
AND THEIR old’s ambition was to buy a new 
PRESENTS bicycle, gorgeously equipped. “It 


even has electric lights front and 
rear,’ he exuberantly explained. A couple of months 
ahead he drew up a financial statement showing how 
he could come near raising the price. But he had to 
count upon one or two small monetary gifts on his 
birthday to round out the total. He confided the evening 
before his birthday that he couldn’t sleep, so anxious was 
he to obtain the coveted bicycle. We duly hastened to 
the store on the birthday morning and, oh boy! he had 
a grand and glorious thrill. His birthday was an over- 
flowing success. 

The fourteen-year-old, who tells everybody, “I’m going 
to be an engineer,” aspired to acquire “a man’s-sized chest 
of tools.” As he had lots of time on his hands and had 
bubbling ambitions to “form a firm” and start forthwith 
to make tables, chairs, flower-stands, etc., it was decided 
to enable him to begin operations before the date of his 
birthday. Alas, by the time the birthday came, the thrill 
of possession had worn off quite a bit and the birthday 
celebration fell somewhat flat. 

Don’t a good many of us try to get things before they 
are rightly coming to us, before they have been fully 
earned, before they are legitimately due? And isn’t it 
usually true that premature possession doesn’t pan out 
altogether happily? Somehow, these two birthday inci- 
dents have driven home to me a little lesson in patience. 


To arrive, strive. 
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How the new 
Golden Gate 
bridge will look 
when completed 


MEN Are the Links 
of American Chain 


IX and a quarter million dollars 

is a nice, interesting figure to 

see on a contract for new busi- 
ness. Especially in 1931. 

Out in San Francisco they are 
planning an amazing new bridge, 
largest in the world, to span the 
Golden Gate. Last month newspapers 
announced that the $6,250,000 con- 
tract for the steel cables for the new 
bridge had been awarded. When bond 
issues are successfully floated, Page 
Steel & Wire Company will furnish 
the necessary wire. American Cable 
Company will spin the wire into con- 
tinuous cables. 

As you read about it in the news- 
papers it sounds as if the earnings 
from the Golden Gate cable contract 
will be split between two companies. 
Technically, they will be. Actually, 
not. For both Page Steel and Ameri- 
can Cable are divisions of one com- 
pany, American Chain Company, 
Inc., of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Behind this prosaic fact lies an un- 
usually interesting story of business 
policy—a story which begins with a 
man named Weed who once got a 
notion that if he were to put a sort 
of ladder of steel chains around an 
automobile tire he could keep the 
wheel from spinning or skidding in 
snow, ice or mud; and carries on to 
bridges and bedsprings, to castings 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


and cranes, to valves and wire fence, 
and to “nibbling” and “abrasive cut- 
off’? machines. 


T was back in 1904 that H. D. 

Weed was making tire chains for 
his neighbors, in Canastota, New 
York, a pretty village in the Mohawk 
Valley. 


From a company in Bridgeport 
he began to buy the chain that fitted 
the circumference of the tire. Else- 
where he purchased chain for the 
cross-members. 


Down in Bridgeport the young 
fellow who was sales manager of 
the chain company had a bump of 
business curiosity. He wondered 
what a customer in Canastota could 
be doing with some hundreds of feet 
of chain, ordered at rather regular 
intervals. And he went to Canastota 
to see. 

Weed, feet on desk (in the ap- 
proved small town business fashion 
of those days) when his visitor ar- 
rived, was enjoying an interval of 
contentment between one order for 
chains and another. Now that he had 
reached the exalted position of selling 
twenty-five chains at a clip, his in- 
vention was an undoubted success. 
and profitable. 


The young man from Connecticut 


immediately recognized greater pos- 
sibilities in Weed’s contrivance. Al- 
ready 107,000 automobiles were 
rushing hither and thither on 
America’s dirt and gravel and rough 
macadam roads. If chains would stop 
Canastota folks from skidding, why 
would they not appeal to drivers of 
‘‘horseless carriages” in other towns? 

The young sales manager made 
Weed an offer. Weed accepted. The 
Connecticut youngster became the 
manufacturer of tire chains, and be- 
gan payment to Weed of a royalty 
that before many years made the 
latter a man of wealth. 


T first, of course, manufacturing 

was almost as primitive as it had 
been at Canastota. The Weed Chain 
Tire Grip Company (it was called) 
rented a small room in lower New 
York. The new owner knew how to 
push sales. But he lent a hand in the 
manufacturing work when his hand 
was needed. So did a young associ- 
ate from Connecticut who kept- the 
books and records. 

Among the handful of “factory” 
employees was a young fellow from 
an oil company down-stairs who 
wanted to make some extra money in 
spare time. 

Personal contact was close, inti- 
mate, as in any group of young men 
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setting out to conquer the world with 
a new idea. Enthusiasm and confi- 
dence were unbounded. 


To me the most interesting thing 
about the American Chain Company 
is the way in which this same per- 
sonal contact, this same enthusiasm 
over and confidence in the latest 
“baby” has been maintained through 
a quarter of a century of rapid busi- 
ness growth. 


HE company’s assets, to-day, 

are thirty millions. More than one 
of its products circle the globe. Its 
earnings alone in a normal year are 
counted in millions. It has just 
“landed” the largest bridge cable con- 
tract ever let, and this is not its first 
“biggest” bridge, either. 

But the company’s president to-day 
is that same sales manager who first 
saw the possibilities in Weed’s tire 
chain. The secretary is 
the young college man 
who kept the books. The 
vice-president of this 
chain - cable - fence - wire- 
castings - valves - garage 
equipment - springs and 
machinery business is the 
youth who came up from 
the oil company after 
hours. 

And their enthusiasm is 
just what it was. Except 
that now it spreads, in- 
fectiously, through a much 
larger organization. 

I was with President 
Lashar the day news had 
been received that the 
company was low bidder on the 
Golden Gate cable. But he was 
much more interested in telling me 
about a newer kind of cable, a pre- 
formed wire rope from which the 
company expects to get a lot of busi- 
ness in the future. So was every- 
body else I met on that day and on 
other days. 

There was enthusiasm, too, about 
the company’s research, which is its 
road both to new and to improved 
products. 

You would think that in building 
a business of such diversity this 
group of enthusiasts would have lost 
some of that unity of thought and 
purpose they had at the beginning. 
Apparently they haven't. 


NE reason they haven't is that 

expansion has followed a con- 
sistent pattern of close relationship 
between products. 

A more fundamental reason is that 
the human links in this manufactur- 
ing chain have been as carefully 
forged as was the steel in its first 
product. 

That first product, the “Weed 


Tire Chain”, grew in popularity so 
fast that not dozens, but thousands, 
then millions, were needed by safety- 
seeking motorists. The supply of chain 
became a serious problem. A drastic 
move became necessary. 


So, in 1912, the weldless chain 
business of Oneida Community was 
purchased, and organized as Ameri- 
can Chain Company, Inc. In 1916 
the Weed Chain Tire Grip Company 
and American Chain Company, Inc., 
were consolidated. 


In 1917, the Standard Chain Com- 
pany, of York, Pa., was added, to 
give a sure source for the welded 
cross chains of Weed Tire Chains. 

But chain, it will be realized, is 
made from steel wire. A sure source 
for that raw material became a neces- 
sity, too. Hence the purchase, in 
1920, of Page Steel and Wire Com- 
pany. From grip-chains to “raw” 
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chains; from “raw’’ chains to wire; 
two natural steps. 


But by now the shoe was on the 


other foot. Here were owned sub- 
sidiaries only a part of whose capacity 
could be used by the parent company. 
Their sales had to be pushed, their 
outlets built up, along with the de- 
velopment of the tire-chain business 
itself. And if the purchase of im- 
portant supply companies was insur- 
ance of raw materials, why would not 
the purchase of important users of 
products be an insurance of output? 
Here was vertical integration mov- 
ing back in the direction from which 
it had started! Its manifestation was 
the acquisition, in 1926 and 1930, of 
American Cable Company and Haz- 
ard Wire Rope Company (oldest 
wire-rope company in the United 
States), both important potential 
users of the production capacity of 
Page Steel and Wire Company. 
Each company, to some extent, 
was business insurance to a unit 
already acquired. Yet each brought 
diversification, opened new avenues 
for the application of business energy. 
In the same way and for like rea- 
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sons, at various times, other estab- 
lished business units have been ac- 
quired. 


In 1916 it was Andrew C. Camp- 
bell, Inc., which made welded and 
weldless chain-making machines and 
other special machinery. In 1920, 
Highland Iron and Steel Company, 
an important source of wrought iron 
for chains. Highland could also 
make wrought iron for Page fences. 

Pratt and Cady made bronze and 
iron body valves, in Hartford, Conn. 
American Chain Company bought the 
Pratt and Cady properties in 1920. 
Then. in the same year, to round out 
the company’s line of valves, it ac- 
quired Reading Steel Casting Com- 
pany, of Reading, Pa., which made 
steel valves. 

The American Chain Company 
also makes malleable castings. The 
market for these ought to be insured, 
too. Hence the acquisi- 
tion (1928) of Wright 
Manufacturing Company, 
which as a maker of in- 
dustrial hoists used both 
malleables and chains. Just 
before this, Ford Chain 
Block Company, a 100 per 
cent. user of the com- 
pany’s chain and malle- 
ables had been brought 
into the group. 

In 1927, control of 
Manley Manufacturing 
Company was acquired. 
Manley makes a wide va- 
riety of equipment used 
in garages and_ auto- 
mobile repair shops—the 
same people who buy tire chains. 
Here was an approach to marketing 
economy. At the same time Manley 
uses both chains and malleable cast- 
ings in its products. So the tie-up 
was doubly logical. 

Another chance to make further 
use of the capacity of Page Steel 
and Wire. Spring coil mattresses 
have come into use in recent years. 
Springs are made from wire. What 
more natural than that Owen Silent 
Spring Company should join the 
family ? 


UT right here an important 
limit is put on this business of 
insuring markets. So far, every ac- 
quisition of an outlet or a source of 
supply, though leading farther and 
farther afield from the old original 
tire chain, has not taken the company 
outside the metal industry. In mak- 
ing spring mattresses, the Owen busi- 
ness stops when the metal work is 
finished. The actual upholstering, 
and the consumer marketing through 
furniture outlets, is done by the up- 
holstery jobbers who buy the springs. 
How thoroughly the baker’s dozen 
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of companies in the “Acco” group 
is interrelated is shown by the fact 
that each of the active twelve units 
supplies its product to or uses 
products from at least one of the 
others, and eleven to or from at 
least two of the others. 

American Chain Company sup- 
plies malleable castings to seven 
affiliated companies; chain to four 
companies; other products to 
three; conducts research for nine; 
buys from five. A. C. Campbell, 
Inc., supplies special machinery to 
seven affiliates, buys from two. 
American Cable Company buys 
from three companies, Ford Chain 
Block Company from one, Haz- 
ard Wire Rope Company from 
three. Highland Iron and Steel 
Company supplies iron to one as- 
sociated company and wrought 
iron for fences to another. Manley 
Manufacturing Company buys 
from three companies, Owen 
Silent Spring Company from two. 
Page Steel and Wire Company 
supplies wire to two affiliates; 
wire and rods to one; nails 
and welding wire to one; cable 
assembly and welding wire to one. 
Reading, Pratt and Cady Company 
supplies grey iron castings and vises 
to three companies; grey iron cast- 
ings, valves and welding wire to one; 


grey iron castings to two. It buys 
from three associated companies. 
Reading Steel Casting Company, 


Inc., supplies castings to four of the 
companies in the group; steel cast- 
ings and steel valves to one. It buys 
from two. Wright Manufacturing 
Company buys from three of the 
affiliated companies. 


UT even such close and logical 
interrelation of product, though 
it makes organization unity easier, 
does not make it automatic. Only a 
human link can stand the strain of 
holding together so many enterprises. 
No one example can characterize 
the spirit of any group. No one 
policy can represent the forces that 
move the group in its activities. But 
a single example and a single policy 
can speak volumes. 

The organization’s way of judging 
men, for instance. 

“If a man says ‘I’ more than he 
does ‘we,’ we know there’s something 
wrong,’ W. B. Lashar remarked, 
when we were chatting about his 
company’s success in keeping its 
early-day unity and enthusiasm. “Oc- 
casionally we have hired a man like 
that, but he doesn’t last long. Sooner 
or later he works himself out of the 
picture.” 

It is interesting to see how such a 
policy has made both centralization 
and decentralization possible, for the 
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Twenty-five years ago a single 
room in this New York building 
was the entire manufacturing 
plant. .To-day factories covering 
acres are needed to turn out the 
company’s products 


sake of organization economy. In 
sales, in production, and in research. 

If you go to Tacoma, Washington, 
you will find there a sales represen- 
tative for Hazard Wire Rope Com- 
pany. Logging folks use lots of cable. 

In Tulsa, Oklahoma, where oil 
field operations call both for cable 
and for valve, there are an American 
Cable man and a Reading, Pratt & 
Cady man, in different offices. 

But in San Francisco and in Chi- 
cago there are eight and nine of the 
Acco companies represented—all in 
the same office. In New York there 
are Six. 

In each of these offices there is a 
district sales head who works with 
the district manager of each unit in 
all their problems. “Paper work,” 
orders, service in each of these cities, 
all are centralized. And once a 
month there is a general meeting in 
which cable men share their prob- 
lems with chain men, chain men with 
fence men, fence men with valve 
men. They share problems, and pass 
“tips” to each other about potential 
customers. 

Yet in spite of this local, all-com- 
pany, unity on group matters, each 
district manager is directly respon- 
sible to the general sales manager of 
his division (and he in turn to the 
general sales manager of the whole 
company ). 


N manufacturing, too, a certain 
amount of local autonomy—the 
use of the shortest and most economi- 
cal channels of communication—has 
been found -possible in spite of a 
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close centralization of authority. 
Thus the salesmen of the eight 
different companies in San Fran- 
cisco, though working under one 
district sales head, send their 
orders direct to their eight fac- 
tory headquarters instead of, as 
before, to company headquarters 
in Bridgeport. This is decentrali- 
zation in action. Yet the different 
factories themselves are respon- 
sible to'one chief manufacturing 
executive, at Bridgeport. Thus 
there is centralization of manufac- 
turing authority. 

Research is more highly central- 
ized. It is in Bridgeport that 
products of all divisions and new 
raw materials are tested, improve- 
ments in product design developed. 

Here, for instance, tire chains 
made at the factory in York, Penn- 
sylvania, are “punished”—driven 
until they fall apart—so that weak 
points may be discovered, and the 
ever increasing demands of this 
age of speed met by the adoption 
of new steels and metallurgical 
processes.* 


ITH centralization and decen- 

tralization such as this, lines of 
authority might easily become con- 
fused. The least spark of personal 
politics or secret ambition or group 
jealousy could jump them. That it 
is possible to realize the advantages 
and economies of consolidation in so 
many ways, without at the same time 
building up the red tape that so often 
is fatal to economy, seems to prove 
that a unified company spirit really 
does prevail—that the “we” of the 
business is truly stronger than any 
sas. (ig 

In wisdom, organization charts 
showing lines of authority, exist and 
are kept up to date and displayed. 
At the same time, it is obvious that 
some of the most important lines of 
co-operation cut right across the 
chart. 

If you want to see real enthusiasm, 
right in the midst of trying times, go 
to Bridgeport. Like others in the 
metal trades, American Chain is hav- 
ing its current difficulties with sales. 
Dividends are not easy to earn. The 
biggest bridge order will not mean 
real business until one and two years 
have passed. 

Nevertheless confidence and enthu- 
siasm are as prevalent as in many 
other companies in boom times. 
Nothing in the world is so strong as 
the confidence a group of men place 
in each other when once they have 
truly learned to function not as in- 
dividuals but as a team. 

Truly, men are the links of Ameri- 
can Chain. 


*See also Forses, August 1, page 39. 
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Two steps in the cul- 
tivation of ginger 
roots, used in produc- 
tion of ginger ale 
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Canada Dry Hurdles 
1931 Handicaps 


Makes Important Forward Steps in a Long-Time 
and Carefully-Planned Program of Expanston— 
Remarkable Results of Market Knowledge and 






— 


HEN its fiscal year ends on 
September 30, Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc., will have one 
of the most interesting business stor- 
ies of the year 1931 to tell its stock- 
holders. 

No one knows yet what the net 
financial results of the year will be. 
They ‘may be disappointing to some, 
agreeably surprising to others. But 
for the moment they are beside the 
point. 

The real point of interest, not only 
to stockholders but also to executives 
of other companies, is the way in 
which Canada Dry executives used 
this eventful year of 1931—a year of 
hesitation, doubt, retrenchment for 
others—to carry out two important 
forward steps in a long-time program 
of growth and expansion. 

It’s pretty widely known that Can- 
ada Dry reduced its prices last 


Spring, then brought out a new, 
quart-sized bottle. 

In this year of price reductions, 
what’s remarkable about that? Isn’t 
this just the same step thousands of 
other organizations have taken? 

Well, one answer lies in the re- 





Aggressive Merchandising 


By JAMES G. DONLEY 


sults. In the first month after the 
March 30 price reduction, sales were 
beyond any consecutive four months 
in the company’s previous history, 
and more than equal to the entire 
preceding six months. It seems 
scarcely likely that a mere 20 per 
cent. price reduction would have pro- 
duced this astounding change with- 
out some other business magic. 

And there was other business 
magic. But, in its essence, merely 
the magic of a good job well and 
thoroughly done. 

When men who know the busi- 
ness think of Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale, Inc., they think of P. D. Say- 
lor, its president. Saylor was the 
man who came down from Canada in 
1923 to look over the possibilities of 
the New York subsidiary of the small 
Canadian predecessor of the present 
world’s largest ginger ale concern. 
He was impressed, he visioned a na- 
tionwide market, his mind seethed 
with plans, and he proceeded to work 
them out. So well did they work out 
that, at the end of the first year, he 


and his associates purchased the par- 
ent company and the subsidiary for a 
million dollars. And it wasn’t long 
before the property’s annual net 
profits exceeded the purchase price. 

Saylor says, “Whatever success we 
have had has been due to two things: 


(1) fact-knowledge of our market, 
and (2) aggressive advertising and 
merchandising.” 

That word “aggressive” scarcely 
covers it. There’s something more to 
Canada Dry’s repeated successes and 
the 1931 advance than mere high 
pressure. 

Let’s see. 


O begin with, market knowledge. 
It was no mere guess that told 
Saylor and his associates they could 
substantially widen their market if 
they went about it the right way. 
Canada Dry executives consider 
that they have in this country more 
than 6,000 competitors! When Say- 
lor came down from Canada, their 
product was a novelty here. To-day 
nearly every cold beverage company 
or bottling works in the United States 
either makes or has tried at some time 
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to make, or has a hankering to make 
a “dry ginger ale.” 

The spread of this business in imi- 
tations, good and bad, has been tre- 
mendous. Its volume ought to be a 
fairly good indication of the present 
potential market for Canada Dry. 
And Canada Dry managers, instead 
of guessing, set about systematically 
and thoroughly finding out what that 
market was by research into the ac- 
tual amounts of so-called dry ginger- 
ale being sold. They made local 
studies into people’s preferences, and 
national studies of distribution and 
spending. 

And their conclusion was that the 
potential market for Canada Dry gin- 
ger ale was something like ten times 
the market already won! 


OW should they set about to 
win this greater market? A 
long-time plan was made, as thorough 
as the studies which had preceded it. 
The first step in this plan was price 
reduction. The second was the addi- 
tion of the larger bottle. 

Steps three and four, it may be 
said, are not far off. They will be 
quite dissimilar to the first two steps, 
but I was told that they “hold great 
possibilities.” 

First, the price reduction. 

“It is a principle of business,” Mr. 
Saylor told me, “that if a company is 
to continue to grow, it must eventual- 
ly come to the point where a price re- 
duction is necessary to widen the 
base of its market and give it room 
for further growth. Once a product 
has covered the higher-price market, 
it can go no further in that direction ; 
and competition will slowly but surely 
eat into that restricted area. 

“We made a 20 per cent. price re- 
duction for two reasons: (1) to 
maintain increases in the high-grade 
field where our product was estab- 
lished, and (2) to expand our sales 
among thrifty consumers who would 
respond to price-appeal.”’ 

Canada Dry was ready for this 
constructive price reduction back in 
1929. But because it was a construc- 
tive and not a defensive step, they 
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wanted to take it when business was 
going up, not down. In his stock- 
holders’ report for last year, Saylor 
pointed out that business revival 
might be expected this Fall. 1931 
began to look like the appointed time 
for action. 

Patiently, Canada Dry’s executives 
waited, while sales slid off to a low 
point in October, 1930. Then the 
curve flattened out and in the first 
three months of 1931 there came 
the signs of reviving consumption— 
the auspicious moment for a sales 
smash. Moreover, it was the right 
time seasonally. 


OW comes the most interesting 

part of the whole story—the 
way in which the price reduction was 
handled so that it would yield maxi- 
mum results. Would cut as deeply 
as possible, that is to say, into that 
previously untouched nine-tenths of 
the potential market for Canada Dry’s 
chief product. 

A mere announcement of price re- 
duction would undoubtedly have had 
some effect. But for Canada Dry 
this price cut, remember, was not to 
be a mere adjustment to the current 
tendency in prices and spending, but 
a major move in a long-time program 
of sales strategy. 

On Monday, March 30, the cut 
went into effect. As late as Thursday, 
March 26, not a dealer in the coun- 
try (so far as is known) and no sin- 
gle competitor knew of the approach- 
ing move. And on Monday, March 
23, not even Canada Dry’s own sales 
organization knew. : 

Beginning Tuesday, March 24, 
things started to happen—and kept 
on happening, with a rapidity which 
only thorough, down-to-the-last-de- 
tail preparedness could make possible. 

Tuesday morning district manag- 
ers, assistant district managers, zone 
managers from all over the country 
were brought together in a surprise 
meeting in New York. The news 
was “sprung” on them by the cere- 
monious unveiling of a window dis- 
play prepared for use by dealers 
everywhere. Immediately each man 


A trainload of Canada Dry. In the 
first month after the March price re- 
duction, sales were beyond any con- 
secutive four months in the comp- 
any’s history, and more than equal 
to the entire preceding six months 
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was given a complete sales manual, a 
thirty-five typewriter-page document 
which gave fully worked out details 
of prices, freight rates, and jobbers’ 
profits in every zone; outlined the 
steps to be taken in the campaign; 
gave answers to questions which job- 
bers and dealers might raise ; showed 
precisely what was expected of each 
member of the sales force. In addi- 
tion, this sales manual served as an 
agenda for the meeting, which lasted 
through Tuesday and Wednesday, 
and at the end of which every mem- 
ber of the sales managerial force 
knew precisely what his course of 
action must be. Finally, his own 
copy served each man in lieu of notes 
—was a complete reference document 
in case of need, in the ensuing busy 
days. 


EDNESDAY, night letters 

went out to every jobber, to 
chain store headquarters and to a se- 
lected group of strategic retailers—a 
list of 4,000 in all—telling each to 
watch out for a registered letter Fri- 
day morning, suggesting discussion of 
it at a Saturday morning sales meet- 
ing, and asking him to wire in, collect, 
if the registered letter failed to ar- 
rive . . . Not a word, of course, as 
to the contents of the registered let- 
ter. 

Thursday, district and zone manag- 
ers, back in their home territories, 
were repeating, with their own sales 
forces, the Tuesday meeting in New 
York. By Thursday night, every 
salesman in the entire Canada Dry 
force was ready for action. 

Friday morning. Through mailing 
schedules carefully worked out in co- 
operation with a representative of the 
Post Office, each of the 4,000 list 
(with few exceptions) received his 
registered letter. In it, besides a let- 
ter, was a two-color printed broad- 
side giving details of the new offer 
to dealers; a copy of the advertise- 
ment about to appear in newspapers 
and weekly magazines ; reminder that 
this was “the biggest news since Can- 
ada Dry first came down from the 
North.” Also 25 window posters for 
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the salesmen of each jobber; a 
suggested letter to be sent to 
the jobbers’ customers; price 
and other information. 

Friday morning also, sales- 
men “primed” by Thursday’s 
meetings went into action. Long 
distance phones began to buzz. 
Jobbers were reminded ‘there 
would be an immediate public 
demand, each urged to be speedy 
in calling on retailers. 

Friday, too, 22,000 key deal- 
ers received broadsides and 
other information in their morn- 
ing’s mail. Wires leading out 
of jobbers’ offices began to 
hum; jobbers, too, were making 
full use of “Long Distance.” 

Saturday, the new price went 
into effect. 

This last simple statement 
means more than might at 
first appear. Merely to an- 
nounce a price reduction is not 
to make it effective. Jobbers 
and dealers may, if they. feel 
they can, trv first to unload at 
old prices. 

To prevent this hold-back—to make 
action unanimous so that the man 
with 600 cases on hand would lower 
the price as quickly as the man with 
six—a special offer to dealers was 
part of a carefully worked out 
plan. Canada Dry agreed to assume 
the loss'on old stocks. But instead 
of doing this through rebates, or by 
making the new price retroactive on 
previous billings, a method was 
chosen which in itself was a stimulus 
to sales. For each five cases pur- 
chased during the first three weeks of 
the new rate, a dealer received one 
case without charge. 

Though the correspondence be- 
tween stocks on hand and free cases 
earned was not exact, the desired ef- 
fect was gained. Dealers put the 
new prices into effect immediately, 
and gladly. 

Monday, a final stroke extended 
the campaign to many thousards of 
dealers who could not have been 
reached by letter. By arrangement 
previously made, every newspaper in 
the United States which maintains a 
merchandising staff, pressed its en- 
tire merchandising forces into Can- 
ada Dry service. Grocery stores, 
delicatessens, drug stores, lunch coun- 
ters by the thousand were called 
upon. In each case, the merchandis- 
ing man handed the manager a broad- 
side, told him only the simple facts of 
the price reduction, and advised him 
to call his jobber at once for further 
details. 

The following Thursday, adver- 
tisements announcing the price re- 
duction appeared in newspapers 


throughout the country. The usual 
method in the grocery trade is to wait 











“Grocery stores, delicatessens, drug 


lunch counters by the ten 


” 


stores, 
thousand were called upon... . 


30 to 60 days before public announce- 
ment. One result is that dealers here 
and there cut prices, others do not. 
By the time public announcement is 
made, its edge is lost. Canada Dry’s 
method, instead, was to give the re- 
duction such force through simul- 
taneous and concerted action, that the 
public was bound to “sit up and take 
notice.” 


HE results of this incisive mer- 
chandising of the price reduction 
were quickly apparent. Nearly half 
a million cartons of Canada Dry 
were ordered by long distance alone. 
. . The company’s factories, which 
had quietly built up stock in advance, 
found a new problem in getting 
freight cars loaded and moving fast 
enough to keep jobbers supplied . . . 
In all, some 400,000 retail outlets 
were reached . . . April sales by the 
company were three times those of 
the best previous months in the com- 
pany’s history In six weeks, 
sales were approximately half the en- 
tire sales of the year 1929! 
Sales by jobbers and dealers kept 
pace. In one New Jersey suburb a 
single delicatessen dealer sold more 
than eleven hundred dozen bottles in 
one week! 

The smoke of this battle had 
scarcely blown away when the next 
step in market expansion was taken, 
through the addition of a large sized 
bottle to the Canada Dry line. Again, 
merchandising plans were thorough, 
action rapid. 

Tuesday, May 5, was the first 
sales meeting. Monday, May 11, 
solicitation of jobbers, chains, and re- 
tailers began. In this case, because 
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jobbers and dealers had no pre- 
vious stock to draw on, con- 
sumer advertising was delayed 
approximately one month. 

And so, with “fact-knowledge 
of the market” and “aggressive 
advertising and merchandising”’ 
—to use President Saylor’s 
words again—Canada Dry has 
been marching on in the year 
1931 regardless, almost, of the 
year’s handicaps. 

But this is characteristic of 
Saylor and his organization. 

Success of the year’s program, 
the successful conception of it 
in the first place, were possible 
only, of course, because of the 
outstanding work of more of- 
ficers of the company than could 
here be named, and though ef- 
fective co-operation of more 
than one retained organiza- 
tion outside the Canada Dry 
corporation. 

Nevertheless, as I remarked 
before, when men who know the 
business think of Canada Dry, 
they think of P. D. Saylor. 


T was R. S. McLaughlin, Cana- 

dian motor manufacturer and 
brother and co-executor of the foun- 
der of Canada Dry in Canada, who 
sent Saylor to New York as general 
manager of Canada Dry Corporation, 
United States subsidiary of J. J. Mc- 
Laughlin Company of Canada, eight 
years ago. 

Before the war, Saylor, Canadian 
born, a New York Stater after the 
age of 13, and for a time a practic- 
ing physician in New York City, 
was secretary-treasurer of a Canadian 
subsidiary of U. S. Rubber, then 
successively sales manager of the 
mechanical goods division of Good- 
year of Canada and vice-president 
and general sales manager of the 
same company. 

It was afterwards Major Saylor of 
Canada’s General Staff who was 
called upon to dispose of the huge 
store of war supplies the Canadian 
army had accumulated in France and 
England. And he sold the whole 
works for more money than the 
Canadian government had originally 
paid. Believe it you must, for it’s a 
matter of official record. 

After his war experience he was 
temporarily with Dunlop Rubber 
Company’s Buffalo, N. Y., venture. 
Then came the first holiday period of 
his life, until 1923, when McLaugh- 
lin induced him to bring to life that 
little subsidiary down in New York. 

No wonder Canada Dry has fur- 
nished American business with one of 
the most interesting examples of what 
is possible in this year 1931 when a 
company decides to Meet Prosperity 
Half Wav. 
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THOUGHTS 






ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


O, the smaller industries are not 

about to disappear; rather, I 
think, they are at the threshold of 
new opportunities, for they represent 
a very definite need in the new pic- 
ture of our social and industrial life 
which we are just beginning to evolve 
out of the present trouble-—Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 


No really intelligent executive ever 
expects to get permanent results by 
driving his subordinates. Every auto- 
mobile has a normal full speed at 
which it runs most smoothly—and 
the same is true of every human 
being —M. C. Rorty, vice-president, 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. 


Power always establishes itself 
through service and perishes through 
abuse.—Duruy. 


Hereafter I shall pay no attention 
to car-loadings, bank-clearings, crops 
or commodity prices. I shall con- 
centrate on just one indicator—the 
rise and fall of fools. When I look 
about me and see young men, half 
my age, driving high-priced cars, 
leaving their offices at 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon, boasting that they 
made twenty-five thousand dollars 
last year and exchanging tips good 
for a thousand dollars over the week- 
end; when I see boys rolling in 
money, boys whom I wouldn’t hire 
to wash the rollers in my printing 
plant—when that day comes around 
again, I shall rush to my bank and 
sell every share of stock I own. Be- 
cause God never intended that fools 
should make a better living than 
honest workers. Whenever a situ- 
ation arises in which they do, I know 
that it is contrary to the fundamental 
laws of the universe and cannot 
last.—William Feather. 


To miss an opportunity to do a 
kindly thing, to give someone inno- 
cent pleagure, or lend a helping hand 
where needed, if in your power to 
do so, may be to risk the loss of a 
happy memory that might sweeten 
and lighten your way later on.—John 
Wanamaker. 





The issue is clear. It is whether 
American capitalism is to be run ex- 
clusively for profit, or for reasonable 
profit and for a good life for. the 
American people. The Frankenstein 
of big business and mass production 
must be humanized and made the ser- 
vant, not the capricious tyrant, of 
man.—Huntington Wilson. 


Nothing learned from a book is 
worth anything unless it is used and 
verified in life—--Will Durant. 


A Text 


The righteous also shall hold 
on his way, and he that hath 
clean hands shall be stronger 
and stronger.—Job 17:9. 


Sent in by W. C. Poole, Chesa- 
peake City, Md. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 
used. 


Successful modern business con- 
stantly requires publicity. Formerly 
it was an axiom that “competition is 
the life of trade.” Under the methods 
of the present day, it would seem to 
be more appropriate to say that ad- 
vertising is the life of trade—much 
of it being done co-operatively.—Cal- 
vin Coolidge. 


Next to recklessness at the top of 
a boom, the most foolish thing in 
the world is discouragement at the 
bottom of a slump.—Roger W. Bab- 
son. 


Some critics are like chimney- 
sweepers; they put out the fire be- 
low, and frighten the swallows from 
their nests above; they scrape a long 
time in the chimney, cover themselves 
with soot, and bring nothing away 
but a bag of cinders, and then sing 
from the top of the house as if they 
had built it—Longfellow. 


I’ve been more bossed by my for- 
tune than it has been bossed by 
me.—John P. Lippett. 





O matter what other merits you 

possess, they may get you 
nothing if you haven’t gumption 
enough to push yourself to the front 
and put them in practice. To get 
anything useful out of himself a man 
must first believe in himself. Self- 
assurance is the foundation upon 
which successful outcome is begun. 
But even the man who believes in 
himself may lack the irresistible 
impulse to try it. It is self-assur- 
ance, gumption—call it what you 
will—which supplies that impulse.— 
Grocery Journal. 


Buying a home and the taking out 
of life insurance should constitute the 
principal objectives of a man. In 
this manner he can overcome all ob- 
ligations in the event of serious ad- 
verse developments to him.—John J. 
Pulleyn. 


The thoughts that come often un- 
sought, and, as it were, drop into the 
mind, are commonly the most valu- 
able of any we have, and therefore 
should be secured, because they 
seldom return again.—Locke. 


My father’s favorite saying was: 
“A successful business man is one 
who watches the crowd and then goes 
the other way.”—-Lady Rhondda. 


There is no victory without a fight 
and those who are afraid of that 
fight are not worthy of the victory.— 
Statler Salesmanship. 


A human being laid off for lack of 
work, after the harrowing experience 
of endeavoring to find work, is never 
again as self-respecting and self- 
reliant a human being as he was 
before—he has lost something that 
can never be replaced.—Gerard 
Swope. 


I am convinced that when _confi- 
dence has been established amongst 
all nations of the world, the present 
capacity of all industrial countries 
will not be sufficient to satisfy the 
demand.—Oskar Sempell. 
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WAKE UP, Business! 


Eight Challenges Business 
Management Must Face 
—or Fail 





W. J. Donald 


OMEONE has said that Mr. 

Donald is personally acquaint- 
ed with more successful operat- 
ing executives than any other 
man in America. Out of this wide 
acquaintance, close observation, 
and careful reasoning come the 
eight challenges he here lays 
before the business’ world, 
for the thoughtful consideration 
of every man responsible for 
corporate success to-day or to- 
morrow. 


HE chastening influence of the 
current business depression will 
have results reaching further 
into the technique of management 
than most of us have begun to con- 
template even at this moment. 
Even the most casual survey of 
what is going on at the present time 
will reveal that many an American 





By W. J. DONALD 


Managing Director, American Management Association 


business corporation is surveying its 
outlook for the future with an inten- 
sity not in evidence even in the post- 
war depression. 

Companies are re-appraising their 
accomplishments of the last decade 
and re-estimating the needs of the 
next decade with a thoroughness that 
to many did not seem necessary dur- 
ing the era of mounting security 
prices, easy and often opportunistic 
mergers and consolidations, and what 
now appears to have been partly fic- 
titious prosperity. 

On the other hand, those who in 
1929 were most sure that profits 
were altogether due to good manage- 
ment are equally inclined, during this 
period of business recession, to at- 
tribute losses to external conditions 
rather than to poor management. 

Those who to-day take reverses 
lying down, wait- 
ing with a too 
placid conscience 
an up-turn in 


business, are almost certain to find 
themselves behind their competitors 
as external conditions improve. And 
most of them will be late in deciding 
to renew pressure for business—late 
in deciding that a new level of man- 
agement. effectiveness will have to be 
established and maintained if normal 
profits are to be achieved and if a 
particular company’s position in its 
field of business is to be maintained 
or improved. 


can around the conference 
table with different groups of 
business executives interested in dif- 
ferent industries and in different sec- 
tors of the management problem of 
those industries, I have become con- 
vinced that any executive facing the 
future must base his approach to it 
on at least eight fundamental as- 
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Keep in step with the times. Companies that are 
content with policies that have been in effect for 
many years despite changing conditions are doomed 
The modern filing and record system shown on the 
left is a vast improvement over methods used in the 


days of high chairs 
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sumptions. He cannot do otherwise, 
and be safe. 


These are the assumptions: 


1. New Leadership Inevitable— 
Business leadership is almost certain 
to change hands. 


(a) Individual companies will 
reach out ahead of their com- 
petitors. Companies that were 
the biggest in 1929 may easily 
find in the next few years that 
the second and third com- 
panies in the field have stepped 
out in front. 

(b) Whole industries will over- 
haul competing industries. 


2. New Top-Notchers Coming— 
Individual executives will swap places 
within companies. A great many 
reputations have already been strewn 
off to the side of the highway since 
the beginning of 1930. Anyone who 
has an opportunity to visit a variety 
of American companies or to know 
the executives reasonably well can 
usually pick out those who will 
shortly be superannuated or in 
process of readjusting themselves to 
a much deflated career. 

There are others who find in the 
present an opportunity to demonstrate 
capacity, to search for new ideas, to 
test them experimentally under the 
most unfavorable circumstances in 
the belief that if they stand the test 
of the present they will work still 
better with conditions more favorable. 

These latter are not the men who 
are depending on what they already 
know, for they realize that what thev 
know is probably out of date and that 
it is the new, the unusual, and some- 
times the daring thing which carries 
a company or an industry ahead in 
the months and years that follow. 
It is the companies which give lati- 
tude and opportunity to the analytical, 
experimental, and challenging type 
of executive which will come out on 








top in the 
next few 
months or 
nearer the top 
than they 
could ever be- 
fore have ex- 
pected to achieve. 


3. No Return to the Past—Busi- 
ness is not done to-day as it was 
twenty years or even ten years ago 
and business will never return to 
the methods of the past. This may 
sound like a repetition of the new 
era doctrine at which there has been 
done so much sneering, but it is well 
to consider just what we mean by a 
new era. Certain it is that a com- 
parison of corporate policy to-day 
as against ten years ago will show 
a vastly different treatment of em- 
ployment problems to-day, and there 
are very concrete evidences that 
there will emerge from this depres- 
sion quite new standards of hand- 
ling the problem of the regulariza- 
tion of employment should another 
depression arrive. 


The subject of management is an 
enlarging circle. The time was 
when discussions of management had 
to do largely with minor aspects of 
particular sectors of management 
and with problems of concern only to 
the individual company, and often to 
only one division of the company. 
To-day we are viewing the problem 
of incentives for workers in terms 
of a larger relationship to marketing, 
public relations, stabilization, etc. In 
other words, to the outer ranks of 
the area of management which come 
in close touch with the public. In 
the last few years there have suddenly 
arrived on the management horizon 
such subjects as public relations, the 
management of insurance depart- 
ments, executive personnel adminis- 
tration, managerial profit-sharing. 
long range planning. many of them 


The New and the Old. Left, an assembly line 
in a Ford factory of to-day. 
pre-war factory, before the days of large-scale 
mass production. Business will never return to 
the methods of the past 
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subjects which we dared not even try 
to discuss a decade ago. 


4. Weak Spots Must Go—Man- 
agement is still streaky. Most com- 
pany managements are streaky. Weak 
spots have to be sought out and re- 
built. There is many a company that 
justly prides itself on good manage- 
ment, but rare indeed is the company 
which does not have one or more 
weak spots either in executives or 
in whole departments of the busi- 
ness. 

Here is a company which is manu- 
facturing a product of the highest 
quality and selling it at a reasonable 
price and selling it efficiently, but its 
deliveries are spotty and unsatisfac- 
tory and its customers dissatisfied. 
Its weakness may be in a headquar- 
ters traffic department or it may be 
in warehousing or it may be a case 
of a poorly balanced finished stock. 
If the latter, the difficulty may rest 
in lack of statistical data bearing on 
seasonal, territorial or other classi- 
fication of sales by items, sizes or 
products. 

A company well managed from a 
production and sales point of view 
may be continually in financial diffi- 
culties owing to a poor credit policy, 
to collection ineffectiveness, or to in- 
adequate working capital. 

This is an excellent time to search 
out every weak spot in a business, ap- 
praise the executives responsible for 
various activities, and to replace the 
weak ones from within or without 
the organization. 


5. New Standards of Effectiveness 
—New standards of management ef- 
fectiveness are essential to-dav and 
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for the next decade. America to-day 
exhibits the spectacle of many large 
and too self-satisfied corporations de- 
pending on their bigness. Whole in- 
dustries compare unfavorably with 
other lines of business, industries 
which in general are in the doldrums 
and which, with the exception of a 
few companies, are likely to stay in 
the doldrums for a number of years 
to come—or indefinitely. 

Such companies in general attribute 
their current weakness to external 
conditions. There is a considerable 
element of truth in this, but chronic 
finding of the reason elsewhere than 
in themselves is disastrous. Usually, 
it is the prevailing point of view in 
such an industry that new business 
methods can be learned only from 
others in the same line of business, 
but in a number of such cases the 
general level of management in the 
line is so low as to offer little hope 
of salvation. 


Nor is it unusual for such an in- 
dustry to contain one or two notable 
exceptions and a study of these ex- 
ceptions will usually reveal that the 
exceptions are adapting to the needs 
of their particular industry the best 
practices of other lines of business. 


While there are too many cases 
of large companies which are un- 
progressive, which totter along with 
executives aged far above the 
average, with the minimum of ex- 
ternal contacts, satisfied with and 
proud of policies that have been in 
effect for many years despite chang- 
ing conditions, nevertheless the qual- 
ity of management in large com- 
panies is certainly higher, on the 
average, than in the great proportion 
of smaller companies. 


Fifteen years of rather intimate 
contact with the management move- 
ment certainly warrants the conclusion 
that those companies which are most 
eager for the most up-to-date infor- 
mation, for knowledge of the most 
up-to-date practices and principles of 
business administration, are also the 
companies which have already made 
the greatest progress. 

It is not safe for any industry or 
any corporation to operate on any 
other assumption than that increased 
effectiveness of management is the 
surest protection for the future. 


6. Business Conditions Will 
Change—There is no time like the 
present to emphasize the need for 
every line of business and, for that 
matter, every company to work out a 
technique of management which 
assumes the inevitability of rapid 
change and prepares to meet it. There 
is no safety in any other program, 
and yet, the fact of the matter is that 
business administration of to-day is 





largely based on the assumption of a 
normal average when, as a matter of 
fact, there can be no such thing as 
averaging the numerous conflicting 
trends of business conditions. 

A whole industry may be theatened 
by a new product just as the natural 
and manufactured ice industry was 
first threatened by electrical refrig- 
eration. 


Technological changes have been 
occurring so rapidly that there is 
reason to believe that the companies 
which have held up best in the cur- 
rent business depression are those 
which are most advanced in techno- 
logical research. It is also asserted 
that the companies with the largest 
technological research programs are 
adding to their expenditures in that 
direction rather than curtailing 
them. 

Another change: Sooner or later 
America must face an unfavorable 
balance of trade unless she still more 
largely spends her earnings for com- 
mitments abroad other than goods. 
Every exporting industry will have 
to watch this situation carefully. 
Markets also change. Technological 
development may destroy a market 
by providing a substitute or a dif- 
ferent way of doing things. 

Some sections of the country suf- 
fer a reaction while others plow 
ahead. Industries begin a trek from 
one section of the county to another. 
Consumer buying habits change as 
living conditions change. Apart- 
ment house dwelling has brought a 
new element of small-scale purchases 
by the ultimate consumer. 


Marketing methods change. Wit- 
ness the chain stores, the buying 
syndicates, centralized buying and, 
to some extent, merchandise control. 
Independent wholesalers co-operate 
in forming an alliance. Retail store 
merchandise control enlarges variety 
but controls stock of individual items, 
and sales promotion, combined with 
merchandise control, aims at rapid 
turnover of stock. The manufac- 
turer and the wholesaler, conse- 
quently, hold the bag, not only deliv- 
ering small quantities, but usually re- 
ceiving small orders. The wheel 
may turn and small orders and small 
deliveries may give place to planned 
orders and small deliveries. 


7. Prices May Stay Down—It is 
unsafe to assume that average price 
levels will rise. A large part of the 
present generation of business men 
was trained in the era of rising 
prices, from 1897 to 1920. The ris- 
ing price movement helped to fill the 
profit bag. Recent studies indicate 
that the decline in prices since the 
great War is not yet equivalent to 
the decline in prices following the 
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Civil War. (To be sure, the factors 
entering into the comparison are far 
from identical.) 

During 1930 many companies 
viewed the situation as hopeful only 
in terms of an upturn in the price 
curve. During 1931 an increasing 
number of companies have been com- 
ing to the conclusion that they must 
learn how to do business profitably 
within the present price level and 
present volume of business. Such 
an accomplishment will make pos- 
sible a substantial increase in profits 
should prices turn up even slightly. 


For any line of business or for 
any company it will be a salutary 
move to assume that price levels may 
not rise again for some time. 


8. “Big Business” Will Gain—De- 
spite many mistakes that have been 
made and disappointments in oper- 
ating results following recent mer- 
gers, there is almost certain to be a 
resumption of the merger movement 
on a very large scale in the course 
of the next three years. 

State lines are becoming less and 
less meaningful and even territorial 
lines are being obliterated so far as 
an increasing number of corpora- 
tions are concerned. Business is 
more and more becoming national in 
scope, but the large national corpo- 
rations will have to abandon the 
idea that mere bigness will achieve 
success. Without the best of man- 
agement, bigness is probably a de- 
structive rather than a constructive 
force. Without good management, 
the large corporations will crash 
more quickly and more spectacularly 
than the smaller organizations. 

Still, bigness will more and more 
be the order of the day and com- 
petition between companies will be 
on a scale hitherto almost undreamed. 


HREE business men were sit- 

ting together after dinner. One 
a banker, with an active interest in 
the management of an important in- 
dustrial company. Another the di- 
recting executive of a great com- 
mercial corporation. The third, the 
author of this article. Said one of 
the first, “Look here, W. J.! You 
circulate around a good deal; you see 
what goes on inside a good many 
companies. You know problems and 
you know remedies. What do you 
think we ought to do in B Com- 
pany to restore its profits?” 


Out of this conference, and many 
like it, grew the article you have 
just read. A future article by Mr. 
Donald will suggest what manage- 
ment can do to meet the conditions 
he has here outlined. 
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A DOLLAR FOR DOLE- 
OR AN HOUR OF WORK? 


Which do you prefer to 
give? Which do you 
think Labor would pre- 
fer to have? 





q It is more blessed, and 
better business, to give a man 
an hour of work than a dollar 
of dole. The former enriches the 
one who gives and the one who 
takes. The latter may impoverish 
both giver and taker for while 
one gets nothing for his money, the 
other may lose his self-respect. 


@ Labor does not want charity. All 
that it asks is work. And work is 
ours to give if we will. The very 
root of our unemployment problem 
runs down to the unemployed dollar 
—the dollar that is afraid to venture 
forth—sometimes through fear of 
public opinion. 


q Why not put the unemployed 
dollar to work? It will, in turn, put 
men to work. Why fear to buy more 
than the necessities of life because 
of what the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker may think or say? 


q To buy today is a patriotic duty, 
not unlike that of the days when we 
bought Liberty bonds and won a 
war. We now have another war to 
win—the war against’ unemploy- 


ment and one that touches a great 
many more directly and more acutely 
than did the recent years of strife. 


@ No one today can claim a medal 
for wearing patches when he can 
afford a new replacement. There are 
slackers in peace as well as slackers 
in war. When the slacker dollar 
goes to work, men will go to work 
and not before. 


q The employee should acclaim the 
employer who buys a new Cadillac, 
a Lincoln or a Packard. And the 
employer should just as surely com- 
mend the employee who buys a 
Plymouth, a Chevrolet or a Ford. 
And so on through the list of 
motor cars, each offering more for 
the dollar than ever before. 


q A dollar spent for a new motor 
car eases the labor and raw material 
situation in every State in the Union, 
for every one of the 48 is called upon 
for supplies and three out of four fur- 
nish finished or semi-finished parts. 


q Few would hesitate to buy motor 
cars if all knew how country-wide 
the immediate effect would be. In 
1930 the motor car ranked first in 
the consumption of steel bars and 
sheets, nickel and lead and used 
51 to 82% of all the malleable 


iron, rubber, upholstery leather and 
plate-glass. It also used 18% of our 
hardwood lumber, 17% of our alu- 
minum, nearly 16% of our steel, 15% 
of our copper, 14% of our tin, 26% 
of all leather, 10% of our cotton 
(and cotton grows in 15 states) and 
large percentages of scores of other 
commodities including wool, curled 
hair, paints and lacquers, all requir- 
ing labor in their production. 


q Hundreds of thousands have run 
their old cars a year or two longer 
than usual. Many of these thousands 
now hesitate to buy new cars for 
fear of being charged with flaunting 
their own prosperity or because of 
what others in business associations 
may think. In our own clientele we 
know that in 1930 some 40% of 
those who should have bought re- 
placement Packards did not do so, 
keeping their old cars. 


q I do not counsel you to buy a 
Packard, or any car, before you buy 
anything else. Ours is not that 
selfish attitude. I do believe that 
the motor car dollar will go more 
places, more quickly, and affect 
more people for quick relief than 
any other dollar and that it can well 
become the “self starter” for better 
business and greater prosperity. 


flor macey- 


President. - PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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Greater Service 
to Business... 


a BY SIDE, for a quarter century. ADDRESSOGR 
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lwo lime - _ Methods 


for Reducing Expense, \ncreasing Sales and Building Profits 





All That a Business Needs 


Supplementing each other’s work, 
AppressoGRAPH and Mu tticraPH keep 
and write all the fundamental business 
records... print all the business forms 
and sales promotional literature .. . 
write all the personalized letters . . . that 
a business needs to transact and build 
business. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH writes names and data 
10 to 50 times faster than they can 
be written by hand... . on the office and 
factory forms, letters and sales litera- 
ture which Mu tticraPH produces at 
savings up to 40 percent. 


now Combined 


OR YEARS, in every kind and size of business, AppRESsoGRAPH and 

Mu tticrapu methods have been adopted as essential. The two have 
been used as a single unit, due to their natural interlocking performance 
which reduces operating expense, while increasing sales and profits. 


The Addressograph Method 


The AppressocraPH method of writing Direct-from-Record-to-Form is far 
more economical . . . incomparably more accurate . . . than any other 
method of writing names and data on accounting, collection, and pro- 
duction forms, and on sales promotional literature. 


AppressocraPH self-writing fundamental records remove the expense 
of copying from ordinary reference records... by writing any informa- 
tion recorded on them... mechanically ...in one motion... instead of 
the 50 to 100 motions required with hand writing or typewriting. 


Clerical costs, errors, and delays are reduced in direct proportion. 


Alddressogfaph 


ADE MARK 


PRINTS FROM TYPE 
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The Multigraph Method 


MULTIGRAPH... right in the 
offices of users ... saves up to 
40 percent on the cost of print- 
ing the office and factory forms 
upon which AppRESSOGRAPH 
writes so economically, speed- 
ily, and accurately. 


It effects similar savings in 
printing ...in one or more 
colors ... folders, booklets, 
price lists, post cards, cata- 
logs, personalized sales letters, and other types of 
direct advertising. And produces them all with speed 
that is priceless when time means money. 


Unity of Purpose and Use 


Because printed and typewritten operating and selling 
materials produced by Mutticrapn at such low cost are 
handled by AppressoGraPH with comparable labor sav- 
ings, the two methods are widely employedin combination. 

Giant corporations, small retail stores, and businesses 
in-between ... thousands of them . . . can point to 
betterment in operating expenses, sales volume and 
profits ...as a result of this unification of AppressocrarH and Mutti- 
GRAPH methods. 

As AppressoGrApPH and Mu ticrapu have been so closely allied in pur- 
pose and in use, it is but natural that the two companies which have pio- 
neered in these money saving and money making methods, be combined. 

The benefits to present and future Appressocrarn and Mu tticrarH 
users, of combined management, business research and engineering, 
and of closely co-ordinated and extended distribution and service, are 
readily apparent. 

Now the AppressocraPpH and Mutticrapu Sales Divisions, operating 
independently but in close co-operation, will be better able to meet the 
constantly broadening demands of business. 

Specialized counsel and service for ApprEssoGraPH and MutticraPH 
methods are available to every business executive who is facing the prob- 
lem of reducing expense and increasing sales. 

There are Addressograph Sales 
and Service Agencies and Multi- 
graph Sales and Service Agencies 
in all principal cities. 















Addressograph Company 
American Multigraph Company 


DIVISIONS OF 
ADDRESSOGRAPH - MuLTIGRAPH CorPORATION 


1826 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 





Selling Economically Where Salesmen Can Not 


Direct appeal advertising can be effectively used to bring 
in direct orders from territories where personal selling is 
too costly. MuLTIGRAPH typewrites complete personalized 
sales letters and prints folders, booklets, and catalogs 
which always get an interview. Also, the inserted order 
blanks which permit direct ordering. 


ApprEssoGraPH directs selling messages to logical buyers, 
thus insuring coverage of all sources of possible orders. 


The MULTILGRAPIT 
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Economical Manufacturing Control 


Teamed together, ADDRESSOGRAPH and 
MuLttTiGcraPH provide production control 
which minimizes wasted time and material, 
and eliminates unnecessary clerical expense. 
MutticrapPuH prints all kinds of factory 
forms, ADDRESSOGRAPH writes fundamen- 
tal records of employees, materials, spe- 
cifications, equipment, rates, on these 
forms... without possibility of errors. 


Better Accounting—Less Expense 


An ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH unit 
speeds up accounting and collections, 
reduces clerical expense and cost of ma- 
terials used. 


MULTIGRAPH prints a wide variety of office 
and factory forms at extremely low cost. 
ADDRESSOGRAPH writes payroll forms, 
statements, bills, checks, orders, notices, 
and the like . . . doing the work that would 
require several clerks if done by hand, 
and assuring complete freedom from hu- 
man element errors. 





Increasing Salesmen’s Effectiveness 


Together, MutticrarH and ADDRESSOGRAPH 
give salesmen the selling support they 
need. .. to decrease sales resistance and 
make their visits more productive of orders. 


MULTIGRAPH writes personalized letters 
and prints folders and booklets which 
pave the way for salesmen. ..also the 
catalogs and price lists which enable them 
to ‘‘demonstrate’’ convincingly. It prints 
order and report forms. It prints advance 
call notices, whose timely arrival is in- 
sured by ADDRESSOGRAPH addressing. 
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...B. C. Forbes Says... 





















































OU hear such expressions as 
“Business is sick,’ “Business 
is getting sicker.” 
That conception is totally wrong. 
Actually, the business patient was 
in a much more feverish and danger- 
ous condition when it was generally 
spoken of as being extraordinarily 
strong. 
Business is in a distinctly healthier 
condition to-day than it was in 1929. 
Business then was afflicted with 
almost every known economic ill. 


Stock market speculation was alarm- 
ingly wild, security prices were in- 
flated fantastically, extravagance was 
running riot, the public were rav- 
enously absorbing new securities at 
grotesque prices, the world was 
being drained of its liquid money to 
feed the leaping speculative flames 
in Wall Street, interest rates were 
impossibly high, debts were gaily 
incurred by practically every class, 
including millions of instalment buy- 
ers on the lower rungs of the finan- 
cial ladder. 

It was very plain and palpable that 
our whole financial, industrial and 
business structure was in a parlous 
state and that a collapse was in- 
evitable. 


LL that has now been very 
thoroughly undone. Speculation, 


inflation, debt-incurring, extrava- 
gance of every kind have been eradi- 


cated from our economic system. 
Likening business to a prize-fighter, 
it could be said fittingly in 1928-1929 
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Business, 
Ailing in 1929, 
Now Restored to 

Fighting Trim 


that luxurious, reckless living was 
sapping the fighter’s physique and 
stamina by adding fatally to his fat 
and ruining his wind, his punch, his 
whole frame. 

To-day business has been reduced 
to fighting weight. The reducing 
process has been painful. It has been 
drastic. All flabbiness has been shed. 
Correct dieting has been restored. 

In 1929 it was clear that a break- 
down was certain. To-day it is equally 
clear that recovery is certain. 


IEWED thus, is there not more 
warrant for encouragement than 
discouragement at this time? Surely 
it is more pleasant to face a period of 
inescapable collapse. 

Let us, therefore, lay hold of a 
sane, true perspective. Thus can we 
be inspired to overcome fear by faith, 
to supplant devitalizing despondency 
by aggressive action, to go on instead 
of giving up. 











Washington Evening Star 


Of definite recovery, admittedly, 
there is not yet convincing evidence. 

On the other hand, it can be said 
truthfully that in various directions 
the former downward movement has 
been giving way to a_ side-ways 
movement, meaning that there has 
been neither considerable rise nor 
fall. 

This is broadly true of the stock 
market, of various important com- 
modities, of retail trade, almost true 
regarding employment, and, more re- 
cently, wholly true of the bond mar- 
ket following its discomfiting down- 
swing. 

Yet, there are not adequate grounds 
for deducing confidently that the sea- 
sonal Autumnal quickening of general 
activity will prove better than normal 
or that it will dispel all doubts that 
the turning-point has been reached. 


N the highest financial circles re- 

lief is expressed over the success- 

ful coping with the alarming develop- 

ments in Germany and in Britain. But 

what has been accomplished is re- 
garded as merely patchwork. 

Moreover, in the same influential 
circles one receives intimations that 
the foundation for returning pros- 
perity of the soundest kind will not 
receive its finishing touches until the 
wage-reducing process, still in prog- 
ress has been completed. 

My own notion is that when con- 
ditions are ripe we are likely to wit- 
ness, not creeping revival, but a spir- 
ited rebound. 
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PROTECT their future by linking it with the Nation’s future. 





“lm already planning 


9 


their future’ 






“That boy and girl—my children—are going 
to get a real start in life. I’m going to have the 
means to help them when they need help most... 


“First, they’re going to have an education. 
They’re going on to high school—and after that 





to college. And then, when they face the world, there'll 
be something there with which to start them off in life.” 


Thousands of parents in every State are investing 
regularly in the securities of Cities Service Company as a 
means of providing funds for college education and busi- 
ness careers for their children. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street (A) New York City 


Branches in principal cities 





HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, 


LISTEN IN—Cities Service Radio Hour—A pro- 60 Wall Street, New York. N. Y 

*° . . . ° +] ad aad 
gram of variety music with Jessica Dragonette, the Please send information about Cities Service Company’s se- 
Cavaliers and Rosario Bourdon’s Cities Service curities. 
Orchestra. Fridays, 8 P.M., Eastern Daylight Time i, She a al a a tee i te 
ee AS, eo ee Se FE eee A PORE (0555-16) 














LABOR 
and WAGES 


Unemployment Relief 
Plan Pushed. “California 
Plan” Under Considera- 
tion. Increase in Jobless. 


ALTER S. GIFFORD, chair- 

\ \ man of the President’s Organiza- 

tion on Unemployment Relief, 
has set up offices in the Department of 

Commerce, where the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment, which 
has passed out of existence, had been 
working for nearly a year. Fred C. 
Croxton, acting chairman of the latter 
committee since Colonel Woods with- 
drew last Spring, has become assistant 
director under Mr. Gifford. 

Mr. Gifford, by the way, is not on 
leave of absence from his position as 
president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, but will divide his 
time between Washington and New 
York as the exigencies of the situation 
may demand. 

Mr. Gifford will proceed under the 
policy, upon which he and Presideat 
Hoover are in thorough accord, that re- 
lief is essentially the responsibility of 
the States and local communities. The 
first step, therefore, will be to unite 
national welfare groups in a coincidental, 
nation-wide appeal for funds. The ap- 
peal will be made to private sources, 
with no idea of a direct contribution by 
the Federal Treasury. The committee 
in charge of this phase of the program 
will be in charge of Owen D. Young. 

In a statement in which he pointed 
out that “this is an organization for 
action, to assist in building up adequate 
relief for distress over the Winter, by 
co-operation with all agencies,” Mr. 
Gifford gave this summary of the com- 
position and duties of the advisory 
groups: 

“Further members of the advisory 
committee will be appointed so as to 
cover each State. The advisory com- 
mittee comprises three groups. 

“The first has members representa- 
tive of national welfare bodies and in- 
dustrial organizations. These members 
will be called into consulation from time 
to time and co-ordinated action will be 
worked out. 

“The second group of members are 
those who will represent this organiza- 
tion in each State. Such representatives 
will be appointed shortly. These men 
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will represent our organization in con- 
tacts with activities within each State. 

“The third group of members in the 
advisory committee are, in a sense, mem- 
bers at large, who will be called upon 
for advice individually and through sub- 
committees which we shall set up to 
examine programs and plans for em- 
ployment and relief. Somewhat later 
the views and attention of the whole 
advisory body will be required. 

“Parallel with setting up our organiza- 
tion, it will be necessary to determine 
the load which will have to be met dur- 
ing the forthcoming Winter. Much has 
already been done toward determining 
facts and also in proposing the organi- 
zation of local resources.” 


HE “California Plan” for stabilizing 

employment has been endorsed in 
a statement by Mr. Croxton, assistant 
director of the President’s relief or- 
ganization. Mr. Croxton cites the fact 
that this plan, which was framed by the 
California Chamber of Commerce, has 
received the active support of 450 Cali- 
fornia firms as evidence of its soundness. 
Under this plan, California business 
leaders are trying to provide the maxi- 
mum amount of continuous employment 
throughout the year, consistent with 
production schedules and sound financial 
practice, even though it be temporarily 
necessary to stagger or rotate employ- 





ment, or place some jobs on a shorter 
working basis in order to distribute 
work over as many employees as pos- 
sible. 

The chief benefits of the “California 
Plan” are said to be maintenance of 
morale among employees through re- 
moval of fear of a complete cessation of 
earning power, and hence that continued 
round of normal, or nearly normal, 
spending which keeps the business ball 
rolling. The plan is also aimed to help 
employers by encouraging analyses of 
sales, most profitable lines, customers 
and territories, and possibilities of build- 
ing up less profitable lines, etc., etc. 

Governor Roosevelt of New York 
State, in a special message to the 
Legislature, has recommended a $20,- 
000,000 unemployment relief program for 
the Winter. It is proposed to raise the 
necessary revenue by an additional per- 
sonal income tax of 50 per cent. of the 
amount of tax payable under the present 
statute. The money will be expended 
on State public works wherever pos- 
sible, and the balance will be appor- 
tioned between the various counties and 
cities in providing work useful to the 
public or in providing the necessities of 
life for the unemployed. 

In New York City, financial leaders 
and industrial heads have organized a 
citizens’ committee, similar to the Pros- 
ser committee of last Winter, to raise 
and distribute a relief fund. Harvey D. 
Gibson, president of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, was appointed chair- 
man of the committee. A contribution 
of $20,000,000 by New York City gov- 
ernment to the general relief fund is 
under discussion. Mr. Gibson stated 
that preliminary studies have revealed 
that “the emergency which exists this 
year is far greater than last year.” 


| a statement issued by William Green, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, the unemployed in the first part 
of August were estimated at 5,100,000 
persons, and he predicted that 2,000,000 
more would be unemployed by January, 
unless industry refrains from laying off 
men at the “usual” rate. This number 
might be reduced, he said, if industry 
would shorten work hours and divide the 
available places among all employees in- 
stead of laying off men. 

Despite some upward trends, especially 
noticeable in the boot and shoe factories 
and branches of the textile industry, the 
monthly bulletin of the Federal Emplov- 
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ment Service reported an increase in the 
jobless for July. Operating schedules in 
many manufacturing establishments were 
cut still further and the number of part- 
time workers increased. In addition to the 
increases noted, there were seasonal gains 
in a large number of canning factories. 

The Department of Labor reports that 
wage cuts by 238 establishments in forty- 
six industries during the month ended 
July 15 brought the number of reductions 
to the third largest for any corresponding 
period in recent years. In January and May 
of this year establishments reporting wage 
cuts numbered 335 and 293, respectively. 
With all this wage-cutting going on, it is 
not to be wondered at that Wall Street 
anticipates a general reduction of wages 
in the steel industry ranging from 10 to 
15 per cent. in the near future. 

At the Silver Bay Conference on Indus- 
trial Relations, Marion B. Folsom, assist- 
ant treasurer of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, recommended the “Rochester Plan” 
(for a detailed discussion of the workings 
of this plan, see Forses for June 1) as 
a model of a voluntary unemployment in- 
surance plan established by a group of 
sixteen industrial corporations in that city. 
At this conference Matthew Woll, vice- 
president of the A. F. of L., again brought 
forward his “Ten-Year Plan” of “balanc- 
ing” men and. production. 


PRICES 


Signs of Price Stabiliza- 

tion. Grains Hit New 

Low. Oil Fails to Bring 

Dollar a Barrel. 

F we look to individual commodities 

] find prices lower in many cases, as 

with grains and rubber and hides, but 

in the averages there is growing evidence 

of stabilization. For the last three months 

general averages have varied so little that 

observers are encouraged to hope that we 

are in a period similar to those which have 

preceded all general recoveries in com- 

modity markets at the end of business de- 
pressions. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
a July, 1931, index of 70, which is un- 
changed from the June figure. Retail food 
prices in 51 cities of the United States 
showed an average increase of about one- 
half of 1 per cent. on July 15, 1931, as 
compared with a month previous. 

Professor Irving Fisher’s index number 
of commodity prices stood at 68.9 for the 
latest week, against 69.4 for the previous 
week, and 69.5 for both of the next two 
preceding weeks. The latest Crump index 
of British commodity prices is 61.3, 
against 61.2 the week before, and 63.2 
four weeks before. The latest Italian in- 
dex is 50.6, unchanged from the previous 
week, and comparing with 51.1 three weeks 
before. 

Hog prices have declined to the lowest 
prices for the current packing year, but 
the persistent strength in beef may hold 
promise that farmers fortunate enough to 
have a good supply of beef cattle will feed 
grains and get in beef more than the 
current market for their harvests. With 
wheat, corn and rye at new 1931 lows, it 
seems quite certain that all these grains 
will be put to uses which prices would 
have prohibited two or three years ago. 

The Department of Agriculture reports 








At This 


Particular Time 


REPORTS and appraisals based on careful 
engineering analysis and sound business 
judgment are increasingly important. 


Currently our large staff of experienced men 
are engaged in such work for: 


Bankers and Banking Houses — 


In connection with origination of financ- 
ing or as a preliminary to making loans. 


Investment Houses — 


To insure protection for their customers. 


Industrials and Utilities — 


For the study of present situations and 
conditions. 


To help plan a program for the future. 
To work with reorganization committees. 


SINCE 1889, we have been doing work of 
this kind for many corporations, both large 
and small, in widely different business fields. 
Among these clients are many of the great 
corporations of the country. 


For further information address our New York office, 90 Broad St. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Stone &@ Webster, Incorporated 


Associated in Canada with WILLIAM McCLELLAN and COMPANY, LTD., Montreal 
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a further decline of four points during the 
month ended August 15 in the index num- 
ber of agricultural prices, bringing the 
general level of farm prices to 75 per cent. 
of the pre-war average, and the index 
number to 33 points below a year ago. 

The major crude oil purchasing com- 
panies have not yet put up bids of a dollar 
a barrel for Oklahoma oil, but the flush 
wells in Oklahoma and the East Texas 
areas remain closed, and production fig- 
ures under the military strictures are 
bound to show record-breaking declines. 
So that eventually higher prices seem 
likely to be established. Here and there 
gasoline prices have been advanced, and 
the price war in the Middle-West has 
come to an end. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Treasury Borrowing on 

Large Scale. Gold Stock 

Crosses Five Billion Dol- 
lars. Savings Decline, 


UGUST was the third consecutive 
Amt during which call loans on 
the two New York stock ex- 
changes remained unchanged at 1% per 
cent. Such steadiness at a minimum rate, 
of course, bespeaks an abundance of loan- 
able funds. Time money continues about 
unchanged, with 60 and 90-day loans 
quoted at 1% bid, 134 asked, while com- 
mercial paper is stationary at 2 per cent. 
The Treasury Department has an- 
nounced a surprisingly large joint offering, 
borrowing on such a scale to meet debt 
requirements and make up for dwindling 
revenues that bankers cannot help but feel 
that sooner or later some of the burden 
will have to be put on the taxpayers. The 
total offering was $1,100,000,000 of se- 
curities, $800,000,000 in long-term bonds 


and $300,000,000 in short-term certificates 
of indebtedness. The bonds, maturing in 
twenty-four years and callable in twenty 
years, will pay 3 per cent., as against 3% 
per cent. on the June 1 long-term bond 
issue. The certificates, maturing in twelve 
months, carry a rate of 1% per cent. 
which is % of 1 per cent. lower than the 
last issue of the kind, and the lowest rate 
that has been sought on any government 
security, except 60 and 90-day treasury 
bills. 


t 
Y the time this is in type, the gold 
reserve of the United States will have 
crossed the five-billion dollar mark, the 
largest gold stock in the history of any 
nation. Argentina is meeting its $50,000- 
000 October 1 maturity with gold, and 
large shipments from Japan are arriving 
at San Francisco, while no large exports 
are in prospect. 

Brokers’ loans increased $17,000,000 to a 
total of $1,366,000,000 in the most recent 
week for which reports are available, 
following a rise of $6,000,000 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Savings banks in New York State re- 
ported a gain of 10,360 accounts in July, 
but a loss of $2,326,198 in deposits, ac- 
cording to the State association. The de- 
cline in deposits was the first for any 
month this year. A factor is the reduc- 
tion in interest rates, but more important 
is a slowing down of the movement of 
non-savings money into savings banks, 
and perhaps a seasonal recession in regu- 
lar deposits. 

Effective September 1, the National 
City Bank of New York City reduced 
from 3 per cent. per annum to 2 per cent. 
per annum the interest rate on small sav- 
ings or thrift accounts. 

Debits to individual accounts were off 
13 per cent. in a recent week as com- 
pared with the preceding week and down 
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23 per cent. as compared with the like 
week in 1930. 


Debits to Individual Accounts 
Recent Week 
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AVIATION 


Lindberghs Reach Tokyo. 
Hawks . Sets Seven New 
Speed Records. 
HE Lindberghs in Tokyo, the DO-X 

‘ in New York City, Graf Zeppelin 

on a flying trip to South America, 
and Hawks breaks a few more records— 
that about sums up the aviation of the 
last fortnight. It is necessary to add, how- 
ever, the very important bread-and-butter 
news that the Army Air Corps has made 
contracts involving an expenditure of 
$2,571,757. 

Colonel and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh 
landed at the Kasumigaura naval base on 
August 26, completing their 7,132-mile va- 
cation flight from Washington, D. C. 
There was, of course, the usual parade 
through the streets of a widely welcoming 
Tokyo to the tune of a record-breaking 
number of “Banzai’s!” from crowds of 
Japanese, estimated at 100,000, who lined 
the boulevards. Comparison may be in- 
vidious, but it should be recorded that 
press reports said that throngs greeting 
the famous Americans outnumbered those 
who roared a welcome to the Prince of 
Wales. 


HE Dornier DO-X, the world’s larg- 

est airplane, landed on the waters of 
New York harbor on August 27, complet- 
ing a trip of nearly 12,000 miles from Ger- 
many, begun nearly ten months previous. 
A crowd of about 50,000 enthusiastic 
greeters was massed at the Battery sea 
wall to welcome the 50-ton flying boat, 
with its human cargo of seventy persons. 
Thus has come to a successful conclusion 


the “impossible” experiment of the daring. 


Dr. Dornier. And again we are shown 
that the only limitations to human achieve- 
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ment are the limitations we humans choose 
to impose upon ourselves. 

Flying recently from Atlanta to New- 
ark Airport, Captain Frank Hawks, to 
whom existing records are merely “scraps 
of paper,” set up seven new unofficial 
speed records along the commercial air- 
way between the two cities. Hawks made 
the total distance of 803 miles in 4 hours 
and 8 minutes flying time. 


WASHINGTON 


Can the Government Avoid 

Higher Taxes? Depart- 

ment of Justice to Inves- 
tigate Oil Mergers. 


dividuals or governments to adjust 

themselves to sharply curtailed in- 
comes. Although all the government 
departments probably chopped off every- 
thing that could be chopped, it is esti- 
mated that total savings on the esti- 
mates for the fiscal year 1932, as 
submitted to Director of the Budget 
Roop, will be only a little in excess of 
$25,000,000. Of this amount, the War 
Department hopes to save about $/,- 
000,000, the Interior Department be- 
tween $8,000,000 and $10,000,00, and the 
Department of Commerce about $1,000,- 
000, while the Navy Department expects 
to equal the War office, with a saving 
of $7,000,000. The Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion Enforcement, now under the De- 
partment of Justice, plans a “travel” 
saving of $150,000. 

With Great Britain’s budget difficul- 
ties so recently aired before the world, 
Administration circles are no longer 
confident that recommendations for tax 
revision will not be brought before the 
coming session of Congress. Since the 
deficit for the fiscal year recently closed 
fell barely short of a billion dollars, and 
since, from where we are now standing, 
it looks as if the current fiscal year will 
roll up an equally huge deficit, it seems 
likely that eventually the government 
must come to something more effective 
than trimmed expenditures or short-term 
borrowing. Of course, it is still possible 
that the trend of events over the next 
few months may enable those in charge 
of fiscal affairs to avoid higher taxes. 


| : is always very difficult for in- 


ies Department of Justice has be- 
gun exhaustive investigations of the 
two pending mergers of oil companies— 
(1) that between the Standards of New 
Jersey and California, and (2) that con- 
templated by Sinclair Consolidated, 
Prairie Oil and Gas, Prairie Pipe Line, 
Tide Water Associated and Rio Grande 
Oil. The department’s move is not based 
on an assumption of illegality, or other- 
wise, but merely an intention to study 
every phase of the proposals. 

During the coming Winter the De- 
partment of Agriculture will make loans 
for feeding the live stock in the drought- 
stricken sections of eight states in the 
Middle-West and Northwest, but there 
will be no money available for loans for 
seed or for fighting the grasshopper in- 
vasion. Secretary Hyde is prepared to 
support legislation in the coming ses- 
sion of Congress which would authorize 
loans for Spring seeding. 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES. 











A Message to the Head of the Family 


Every person who has a dependent family will 
want to know about the John Hancock 
Family Income Provision 


This provision, applied to existing 
or new standard John Hancock life and endowment policies of 
$5000 or more, gives added protection to your family at the time 
they need it most, when the children are growing up and dependent 
on your support. 

Available at moderate cost, this provision guarantees your 
family, if you are not here to give them your personal support, a 
monthly income of one percent of the face value of your life 
insurance—1l2 percent annually—until your youngest child is of 
age and self-supporting. 

This arrangement does not reduce the total amount payable 
to your beneficiary, who will, at the end of the family income 
period, receive the face value of your policies, either in a cash set- 
tlement or as income, according to the terms of the contract. 


Which of the three plans outlined below will bring your 
youngest child through the years of dependency? 


26-Year Plan—wWhen the children are very young. 
15-Year Plan—wWhen the children are older and the period of de- 
pendency shorter. 


10-Year Plan—When the children have reached their “teens” 
and a still shorter period of added family income 
is to be considered, 


For a detailed explanation of the plan, see your nearest 
John Hancock representative. Or if you prefer, 
send for our descriptive booklet. 






CITT 
LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF_BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau, 197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet entitled, “Income for the family.” 














OVER SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS IN BUSINESS 
































E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street 


New York 























S CHICAGO 








Right in the heart of this marvel city 
. . « The Bismarck is next door to all 
business, financial and amusement cen- 
ters. Yet its inviting, outside rooms are 
comfortable and quiet . . . Restful beds 
lull you to sleep . . . Soft water for 
your shower or bath . . . Light signal in 
the room announces mail . . . Luxurious 
lounges and rest rooms . . . And Food 
that has an enviable reputation the world 
over. Comfort-contributing hospitality 


awaits you here! 


Send for Booklet with Map of 
Down Town Chicago 
Rooms, $25° up 
With Bath, $35° up 
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UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of sixty-five cents 
(65c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable October 1, 
1931, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 2, 1931. 


WILLIAM M. BEARD, Treasurer 

















THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 


BANKERS BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








The Board of Directors of The United Light and 
Power Company has declared the following divi- 
dends on the stocks of the Company: 

A quarterly dividend of $1.50 a share on the 
$6.00 Cumulative Convertible First Preferred 
Stock, payable October 1, 1931, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on September 15, 1931. 

A dividend of 25¢ a share on Class ‘‘A”’ and 
Class ‘‘B’?’ Common Stocks, payable November 2, 
1931, to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on October 15, 1931. 

Stock transfer books will not be closed. 

L. H. HEINKE, Secretary. 
Chicago, September 1, 1931. 
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RAILROADS 


July Incomes down 32.4 

Per Cent, From Year Ago. 

Roads to Fight Truck 
Competition. 


OPE deferred—Eastern consolida- 
He» negotiations still marking time, 

traffic recovering not at all from 
the lowest levels in a decade, and no signs 
of action on the petition for a 15 per cent. 
rate increase—makes the railroad share 
market look sicker and sicker. Pennsy]- 
vania has hit the lowest price since 1922, 
New York Central the lowest since 1931, 
and Baltimore & Ohio the nadir since 
1920. Of course the outlook isn’t that 
bad; but it is human nature to color the 
future outlook with the pigments of the 
present. 

Returns to date indicate that Class 1 
railroads had net operating incomes of 
$55,750,000 in July. While this total indi- 
cates a gain of about $10,000,000 over the 
June net incomes, it shows a decrease of 
32.6 per cent. from the $82,750,000 re- 
ported for July, 1930, and a drop of 54.9 
per cent., or more than one-half, from the 
$123,824,000 reported for the month two 
years ago. The percentage loss as com- 
pared with the same month last year is not 
reassuring when set against a loss of only 
a little over 25 per cent. in June as com- 
pared with that month last year. 

Freight car loadings turned up sligthly 
for the latest week reported, with a gain 
of 5,975 cars as compared with the pre- 
vious week. However, the total of 748,711 
cars, compared with 940,558 in the cor- 
responding week last year, and 1,137,966 
in the like week in 1929. Loadings of 
revenue freight in the first 33 weeks of 
this year totaled 24,145,560 cars, compared 
with 29,502,947 in the corresponding period 
last year, a decrease of 18.1 per cent. 
Compared with the like period in 1929, 
there was a decrease of 27.0 per cent. 


— the truck-competition bull by 
the horns, the Southwestern roads 
propose to do some shoving around on 
their own account. Inaugurating a wide- 
spread pick-up and delivery system, more 
than 100 railroads have united in a joint 
tariff for store-door service on less-than- 
carload merchandise shipments, effective 
October 1, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission reveals. It is optimistically stated 
that the roads expect to recover about 75 
per cent. of the business taken from them 
by trucks. The delivery service will be 
free for the most part on hauls of 300 
miles or less and will cost approximately 
26 cents per 100 pounds on hauls of more 
than 300 miles. 


HEY may not be making money, but 
the roads are becoming more and 
more efficient. For instance, according to 
the American Railway Association, Class 
1 railroads used an average of 122 pounds 
of fuel for moving a train containing 
1,000 tons of freight one mile, in the first 
six months of this year. During the first 
half of last year three more pounds of 
fuel were required to do the same work. 
Fewer new cars are going into freight 
service, the total for the first seven months 
of this year having been 8,264, against 
55,660 new freight cars in the like period 
last vear, and 42,552 two years ago. 
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Which explains a great deal of unemploy- 
ment in car-building plants. There was a 
like decline in new locomotives, with 94 
placed in service in the first seven months 
of this year, against 484 last year and 371 
in the like period of 1929. 


SHIPPING 


Exports Drop. Chapman- 
Dollar-Dawson Group May 
Get U. 8S. Lines. 


$3,000,000 increase in exports to Asia 
A een July as compared with July, 

1930, was the one exception to the 
depressed foreign trade of the United States 
during July and the first seven months of 
1931. 

Exports declined from $266,761,000 in 
July, 1930, to $180,669,000 in July, 1931. 
In the first seven months of 1930, exports 
were $2,342,479,000; in the same period this 
year, they were $1,496,894,000. 

The United States maintained its favor- 
able balance of foreign trade by the com- 
paratively small margin of about $215,000,- 
000 during the first seven months of 1931, 
the imports during that period having been 
$1,281,832,000. Imports during the same 
seven months in 1930 were $1,956,543,000, 
making a drop in imports of about $700,- 
000,000. 

The future of the United States Lines, 
long hanging in the balance, between the 
bids of the Roosevelt-I. M. M. interests 
and the Chapman-Dollar-Dawson interests, 
has apparently been decided by Chairman 
O’Connor’s decision in favor of the Chap- 
man group. 

The depression in ship construction, 
which made itself felt in American yards 
last Spring, continued during the Sum- 
mer, carrying the totals to new low 
levels in number of hulls and tonnage of 
work under way, according to the Ameri- 
can Bureau of Shipping, covering condi- 
tions on Sept. 1. Thirty-one yards were at 
work on 124 hulls, representing a total of 
354,686 tons, as compared with thirty- 
seven yards building 186 hulls of 412,626 
tons two months ago, a decrease of 5/7,- 
940 tons. 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Farm Board Halts Com- 

modity Purchases. Louis- 

iana Would Prohibit Cot- 

ton Planting. Wheat Acre- 

age Reduced. 

ITH the Farm Board more than 

$200,000,000 “in the hole” on its 

purchases of wheat and cotton, ef- 

forts to concoct plans and talk prices up 

continued unabashed. A proposal made by 

Senator Smith of South Carolina has 

been submitted to the Federal Farm Board 

by President Hoover. It provides that the 

government should purchase 8,000,000 

bales of cotton and withhold it from the 

market for one year on condition that the 

farmers selling it should plant no cotton 
next year. 

Meanwhile, Carl Williams, acting chair- 
man of the board, has announced that 
under no consideration would the Farm 
Board’s_ stabilization corporations make 
further commodity purchases. 


Mr. Will- 
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Right at the nation’s elbow 


The American public looks on 
the telephone as almost standard 
equipment for office desks. In 
the home, “telephones wherever 
needed” is the modern idea. And 
away from business and residence, 
people have learned to depend on 
the ever handy public telephones. 

In making service so easily 
Bell System has 
increased telephone use and di- 


available the 


versified its sources of revenue. 


Bell System investors know that 
behind their securities is a pro- 
gressive concern, selling an es- 
sential service. They know that 
regular dividends have been paid 
for 50 years. 

The 


margin of safety, is invested in 


System’s surplus, its 
telephone property for the pro- 
tection of the service. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, “Some Financial Facts’’? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Inc. 


195 Broadway, New York City 























AMERICAN WATER WorKS 
ax LECTRIC (OMP, 
INCORPORATED 


(of Delaware) 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) a share, pay- 
able in cash, on the common stock of the 
Company, has been declared payable 
November 2, 1931 to common stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on October 9, 1931. 

The Company has been advised by the 
Voting Trustees that as to Common 
Stock deposited under the Voting Trust 
Agreement dated January 2, 1931, this 
dividend will be paid on November 2, 
1931, to holders of Voting Trust Cer- 
tificates of record at the close of busi- 
ness on October 9, 1931. 








W. K. Dunsar, Secretary. 
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DIVIDEND ] 
ARMOUR 3 COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 


On Aue. 21st a quarterly divi- 
dend of one and three-fourths 
per cent (134%) on the pre- 
ferred stoek of the above cor- 
poration was declared by the 
Board of Directors. Payable 
Oct. 1, 1931, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business, 


Sept. 10, 1931. 
E. L. LALUMIER, 


Secretary 
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“Pensacola... 


is the brightest spot 
today, not only on the 
Florida map, but on 
the map of the nation.” 


So reports Herbert Felkel, 
publisher of the St. Augustine (Fla.) Record, 
upon an investigation of conditions in Pensacola. 


Mr. Felkel has witnessed in operation a pro- 
gram of civic and industrial activity which has 
brought prosperity in its wake. He has watched 
building after building go up—factory plants, 
office buildings, civic buildings, homes, business 
places. He has observed millions of dollars 
poured into a huge crucible of construction, and 
he has seen those millions reappear in payrolls. 


Pensacola has planned its prosperity well. 
Panaceas were rejected. Practical plans were de- 
veloped—plans whose ultimate result would be 
permanent payrolls. 


To the individual or corporation spending ad- 
vertising dollars this is significant news. It 
points to one city where an advertising expendi- 
ture is not only merited but actually conducive to 
profitable sales. 


Pensacola is a city of over 37,000 inhabitants. 
It is the trading center for a buying population 
of 75,000. 


The progressive area of Pensacola and West 
Florida is covered by two widely-read modern 
newspapers which have participated actively in 
the building of a stable local prosperity— 


THE PENSACOLA NEWS 


and 


The Pensacola Journal 


Pensacola, Florida 
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iams said that the board had recognized 
the failure of projects to purchase com- 
modities in the face of continued over-pro- 
duction. And that’s that—let us hope! It 
is high time that some one in Washington 
studied the sugar plan by which Mr. Chad- 
bourne so ably provided for legislated and 
rigidly enforced restriction of production 
as the fulcrum of the lever by which prices 
were to be held to reasonable levels. Com- 
pared to this method, buying in the open 
market is like trying to sweep back the 
ocean with a broom. 

The Louisiana bill prohibiting all plant- 
ing, gathering and ginning of cotton in 
Louisiana next year—contingent on similar 
action by states having 75 per cent. of the 
cotton acreage of 1930—seems too drastic 
an invasion of personal rights. Prohibition 
is often unworkable, where moderation 
would work and would eventually get re- 
sults. 


b igewe Egyptian Government, one of the 
five leading contenders for the world’s 
cotton market, has initiated a movement 
for an international conference on cotton 
in the hopes that some practicable plan 
may be found. The Farm Board has an- 
nounced its willingness to send a repre- 
sentative to such a conference. 

The wheat-coffee trade with Brazil has 
given grain men something new to think 
about; the opinion seems to be that results 
will be favorable, if anything. 

A really encouraging sign for wheat is 
found in the report of an indicated reduc- 
tion of 12 per cent. in the amount of Win- 
ter wheat to be planted by farmers this 
Fall, compared with 1930, which would 
reduce the Winter wheat acreage to the 
lowest point since 1914. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Confidence in British 
Credit Restored. France 
Also Has a Deficit. Ger- 
man-Austrian Credit Union 
Abandoned 


REAT BRITAIN — Secretary of 
(; State Stimson has returned home 

with a “spirit of hope and of optim- 
ism.” At least he gave out a statement to 
that effect when he sailed from Southamp. 
ton. He is encouraged that the countries he 
visited are making progress toward the 
solution of their difficulties. ‘The Euro- 
pean countries,” he said, “seem to have de- 
veloped better understanding, and I am 
sure there is a real determination among 
them to face the position that menaces 
Europe and to find adequate solution in the 
friendliest way.” 

Confidence in British credit, shaken by 
the inability of the Labor Government to 
balance the budget has been restored by 
the passing of that regime, the setting up 
of a coalition government, and the granting 
of new credits. The new national govern- 
ment, with MacDonald still serving as 
premier, has the support of the conserva- 
tives and the liberals, but it is having its 
hands full with the laborites who charge 
that the economy program is a thrust by 
the bankers at the workers’ living scale. 

It is almost impossible for an American 
to understand British politics, but there is 
evident revolt in the labor constituents of 
MacDonald. And Stanley Baldwin has 
made it apparent that a condition to the 


setting up of a three-party government to. 


tide over the financial emergency was the 
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understanding that, as soon as the coun- 
try’s financial stability is restored, a 
general election will be fought on party 
lines. 

A one-year credit of $400,000,000 has 
been placed at the disposal of the new 
British National Government by private 
bankers in this country and France, ap- 
proximately equal proportions being ad- 
vanced by both markets. The credit will 
be used exclusively for the stabilization of 


sterling. 


RANCE—Now that Germany and Eng- 
land have set about squaring up 
budgets, it is being brought to the attention 
of the French taxpayer that France’s own 
budget is likely to be in for a greater de- 
ficit than is customary. For the current 
year the country faces a $100,000,000 de- 
ficit, according to Professor Bertrand 
Nogaro, former minister of the budget. 
The French Foreign Office has an- 
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nounced that negotiations for a treaty of 
non-aggression and conciliation between 
France and Soviet Russia will be reopened 
in Paris in October. The discussions will 
accompany negotiations for a commercial 
treaty. 


ERMANY—The German Reichsbank 
has found it possible to reduce the dis- 
count rate again, this time to 8 per cent., 
from 10 per cent., and also to reduce the 
collateral loan rate 2 per cent., to 10 per 
cent. These reductions were preliminary 
to reopening of the German exchanges. 

Stock quotations on the first day of trad- 
ing on the Berlin Boerse after an inter- 
ruption of more than seven weeks slumped 
25 to 40 per cent., while bonds fell slightly 
less. 

Germany and Austria have completely 
renounced the proposed customs union 
without waiting for the World Court’s 
decision. In abandoning their bilateral 
project, Austria and Germany pushed 
strongly for the European customs union 
which the committee of economic experts 
recently urged that Europe make definitely 
its goal. 

In an address before the Centrist Party 
convention at Stuttgart, Chancellor Bruen- 
ing outlined the political and economic 
program of his government and demanded 
business economy, declaring that German 
policy must not ‘be tied up by new loans. 


[ TALY—witl spend $145,000,000 to give 

employment to 250,000 men this Winter, 
according to announcement by the Min- 
istry of Communications. That Ministry 
will spend $100,000,000 on railroads and 
the Ministry of Public Works will spend 
$45,000,000. 
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The $s in Inventions 


Silk from Anti-Freeze Mixture — A Watch 
That Won’t Magnetize—Temperature a la Carte 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


ECHANICAL Schedules for Heat. 
Here’s a new one in temperature or 
pressure control in industry. 

A dial similar to the typical circular 
24-hour recording sheet, but made of alu- 
minum. With a pair of shears and a file 
you cut along the line which represents 
the varying degree of temperature or pres- 
sure which should be maintained during the 
course of the day and night. As the edges 
fall away, the result looks like—and is—a 
cam. Put in position precisely the same as 
the usual recording dial, as it rotates it 
guides a pressure-control or heat-control 
finger, which, through whatever levers and 
valves may be necessary, produces the con- 
ditions called for in the daily schedule. 

One use already found is for control of 
gas pressure in lines where load require- 
ments vary definitely at different hours. 
Particularly interesting is the flexibility 
possible because of the fact that in a few 
minutes a pair of shears and a file can 
put a new schedule into effect. 


NTI-FREEZE and Silk. Here’s a 

rather unusual coincidence in the ex- 
tension of usefulness of another material of 
fairly recent creation. 

September 1, J. H. Geisse, of Comet 
Engineering Corporation, told aeronautical 
engineers at the S.A.E. meeting in Cleve- 
land about a new liquid-cooled airplane 
engine which the Government has been 
testing. Because this engine can run at 
a mean radiator temperature of 350°, twice 
that possible with a water-cooled engine, 
it can be built with half the radiator 
weight. At the same time it is believed 
that it will have advantages over the air- 
cooled engine. 

September 1, also, Wallace H. Carroth- 
ers and Julian W. Hill of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Company told members 
of American Chemical Society that they 
have successfully made artificial silk fibres 
“from strictly synthetic material.” That 
is to say, without using plant-grown cellu- 
lose. 

The liquid used for cooling the new 
engine is ethylene glycol, familiar in re- 
cent years to automobile owners as an 
anti-freeze radiator filling. The starting 
point in artificial silk manufacture is also 
ethylene glycol, plus a basic acid obtained 
by mixing castor oil with an alkali under 
heat. (The silk-like result, if you hap- 
pen to be interested, is known as trimethyl- 
lene ester of hexadecamethylene-dicarboxy- 
lic acid.) 

At the same meeting, two McGill Uni- 
versity scientists reported the production of 
synthetic textile fibres from sugar. 


N Electricity-Proof Watch. Eleven 

years ago, a Swiss scientist, director of 
the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures, received a Nobel Award for 
having developed a new nickel-steel alloy 
which undergoes no change in elasticity 
when subjected to temperature changes. 


Now, in 1931, this new metal, called 
invar, is making possible what is said to 
be the first radical change in watch mech-. 
anism since the year 1766—and incidentally 
has resulted in a watch that should be of 
particular interest to executives who fre- 
quently work with or pass near dynamos, 
X-ray apparatus, or other electrical ma- 
chinery. 

It is for hair springs that invar is being 
used, because of its constant elasticity. 
But invar happens also to be resistant to 
magnetism. Once magnetized, an ordinary 
watch has to be demagnetized. The invar- 
spring watch may stop temporarily in a 
very strong magnetic field, but as soon 
as it passes out of the field it resumes 
running immediately. 


OR Grocers and Home Owners. 

Speaking of temperature control. Here 
is something for every retailer of food 
to be thinking about in these days of in- 
creasingly keen competition. Gordon Cor- 
baley of the American Institute of Food 
Distribution says this: “To-day we think 
of refrigeration for food commodities as a 
process to prevent spoilage. To-morrow 
we will apply refrigeration so as to carry 
products through from production to con- 
sumption in the finest possible condition.” 
. . . And for lessening temperature wastes 
in the home, there’s a recently developed 
vegetable-fibre insulation three-quarters of 
an inch thick and flexible, which can be 
tacked between roof rafters of an old or 
new house in such a way as to leave be- 
tween it and the roof an air space that 
gives additional insulation against Summer 
heat or Winter cold. 


OLOR-OPERATED Conveyors. Con- 

veyors, “more human than humans,” 
which automatically shunt different parts 
of their load to various “side tracks” or 
auxiliary conveyors, have been known for 
several years now. First, mechanical de- 
flection by flags set in different positions 
was the accepted method, then electrical 
contact. In the one case loads had to be 
of more or less uniform weight, in the 
other a rather complicated setup was re- 
quired. . A system which has recently 
been coming into use depends on the “elec- 
tric eye,” or photo electric relay. So flex- 
ible is it that almost limitless numbers 
of different articles can be handled on the 
same belt, gravity roller, or live roller 
conveyor, it is claimed. It can also be 
used to discharge boxes and packages at 
various floors served by a vertical elevator. 
A pink box or pink-stickered basket goes 
off of its own accord at floor two, a green 
box at floor three, and so on. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. Hos- 
kins, in care of Forses, for further infor- 
mation about any of the items which appear 
in his department, or for any related infor- 
mation that may mean $ and ¢ to a reader 
or his company. 
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‘To WOMEN 


who travel 
ALONE 





get this free 
PROTECTION 


Now you can establish your iden- 
tity zmmediately,in24 United Hotel 
cities listed below. With a United 
Hotel Credit Coin your checks are 
cashed at once. You can meet un- 
expected demands for money. 


No one else can use your coin. 
The attractive silver coin fits any 
change purse or key ring. Send for 
this free convenience at once— 
using the coupon below. 


One of the extra services at all 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY’S only United ....The Roosevelt 







PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
RIE, FPAIEE, 6.60 :4.0.0.:0:0:0:0:0:0:0.0005 The Olympic 
WORCHSTER, MAGB.< ..0ccccccceccce The Bancroft 
MIAME TRIB. 6:056,4.0:6:6:0:4.0:0:.0-6.66 The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J....... The Alexander Hamilton 
NNN, PE. Bio. 0.6.6.0. 5,0:0.>-sieincee The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. «00000 cccecec The Penn-Harris 
INET, Tons s.0ciccscacescinns The Ten Eyck 
SOME MCs o.5.0.00 cacce seuss The Onondaga 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. .- - «++. The Seneca 
DMAGARA PALES, Ni Y....0 00:0 cccvcieee The Niagara 
Ie wa pictsic Vitisisuco-ces waa cacn The Lawrence 
RI MRI. 05s ciiccsmiccccesens The Portage 
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Motor Industry Sees Fall Upturn 


Outlook for Final Quarter Better 
—“Big Six” Hold Percentage 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


USHING upwards against the 
Prrwis receding tendency to curtail 

buying, the automotive industry 
has entered another decisive phase of its 
history. There have been many dis- 
couragenients to face, but there has been 
no let-up of endeavor. It is to the credit 
of the industry that it has found it pos- 
sible to continue operations on a greatly 
diminished scale, without permanent loss 
of morale. For months, the manufac- 
turers and the dealers alike have been in 
a state of siege, but there has been no 
talk of surrender. On the contrary, by 
improvement of product and of proces- 
ses of manufacture, and by the hardest 
kind of sales work, the industry has a 
little more than held its ground. In its 
present condition, it has strengthened its 
resources both of cash and of energy 
and finds itself with every equipment 
ready to go ahead again. There are 
signs that the last quarter of the year 
will write less gloomy history. 

By mid-Summer of 1931, the low ebb 
of production was probably reached, 
matching a corresponding drop in sales. 
Individual conditions of the Big Six 
shifted the detail of the picture, but the 
picture itself has remained fairly con- 


stant. General Motors, Ford-Lincoln, 
Chrysler, Nash, Willys-Overland and 
Studebaker were still selling almost 


exactly the same percentage of total in 
July that they were a year ago. 





ORD Recalls 30,000 Men.—August 

production is closely estimated at 
180,000 cars and trucks. This is a negli- 
gible reduction from the figures of last 
year, which totaled 190,864, but marks 
strikingly the continuance of low output 
figures that have prevailed for.so long. 
Shut-down of Ford for a considerable 
portion of the month was largely re- 
sponsible for the small showing, but that 
manufacturer announced toward the end 
of August that 30,000 men were going 
back to work, so that the outlook for 
increases, rather than decreases, from 
now until the end of the year may be 
said to be favorable. Ford’s temporary 
absence from the picture always hurts. 


HEVROLET Produces  8,000,000th 

Unit—August 25 marked the pro- 
duction of the 8,000,000th Chevrolet, 
which came off the line at Flint. The 
car, a sport roadster, was sent to De- 
troit for inspection by company officials, 
but no special ceremonies were observed. 
By this time, it is doubtless in the hands 
of its new owner, in the ordinary course 
of business. Production of this car 
marks the accelerated speed at which the 
modern automobile company works, as 
compared to the days of twenty years 
ago, or more. It was the 2,845,938th Six 


to be turned off the line, since the com- 
pany introduced this type of power plant 
It required twelve years to 


in 1929, 


build the first million cars—Fours—and 
fifteen months to produce the eighth 
million. 


NDUSTRY More Active in the Steel 

Market.—Effect of all automotive 
buying had a favorable influence in steel 
uperations at Pittsburgh, Youngstown 
and Chicago at the end of August, 
though the net results failed to bring the 
mills to anything like capacity. The in- 
dustry’s bettered outlook is obviously re- 
garded as a good sign in most of the 
basic industries. In the large group of 
parts and accessories makers centered in 
the Detroit territory and in the even 
larger number of plants all over the 
country serving these, the news is dis- 
tinctly more optimistic. Definite release 
in growing amounts by some of the im- 
portant contributors to volume of fin- 
ished products has been reflected in 
longer employment hours and to some 
extent in increasing the number of ac- 
tual workers. 

Preparatory to the Fall campaign, 
dealer personnel has been generally 
strengthened. The real success of the 
new Plymouth has resulted in distinct 
build-up of Chrysler-group dealerships. 
Reo made the announcement late in 
August that 359 new dealers had been 
added since July 1, with more than 800 
inquiries for the franchise in the same 
length of time. Besides bringing up the 
dealer strength, general Autumn plans 
include a wider extension of service fa- 
cilities and a more liberal service policy. 


EW YORK Show Outlook.—Pre- 

Show talk is already much in evi- 
dence. The 1932 exhibition will be the 
first following the general acceptance of 
the plan to withhold new car announce- 
ments in the Summer and while several 
companies are due for debut of new lines 
before the Show, the models on view at 
New York will be the most recent that 
have been seen at a similar exhibition 
in some years. 

Success of the V-12 Cadillac, which 
was introduced only last October, is 
shown in the company’s statement that 
this type now constitutes 28 per cent. of 
the total Cadillac-LaSalle production. In 
the nine-month period from October 1, 
1930, to June 30, 1931, a total of 4,577 
V-12’s have been shipped by the factory. 

Shipments of Auburn and Cord cars 
for August, 1931, totaled 1,803 as com- 
pared with 2,507 in July of this year and 
609 for August, 1930. 

This brings total shipments for the 
first eight months of this year to 32,045 
cars. In all of 1930 the company shipped 
12,693 cars. 

“September orders now on hand in- 
dicate that shipments this month will 
be considerably increased over August,” 
said R. H. Faulkner, president of Au- 
burn. 
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Today FORBES circulation is larger than it was in 
1929--at the height of the country’s prosperity. 


There is good reason for this growth. 


With every issue more executives in every field of 
Business and Industry turn to FORBES for guidance and 
advice--for accurate news and information on Business, 
Finance and the Business of Life. 


FORBES is not only read but used. 


Its ever increasing acceptance by the Decision Market 
of Business America is due entirely to editorial merit and 
to sound publishing policy. 


That is why advertisers stay in it year after year— 
why they select it as their preferred medium when they 
want to reach the key men of business. 
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The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for infor- 
mation and advice on stocks and bonds, 
and their inquiries will receive our care- 
ful attention, without obligation to the 
correspondent. In as. please mention 
The Bache Review. Sent for three months, 
without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Established 1892 
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The West Penn 


Electric Company 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of $1.75 per share upon the 
Class A Stock of The West Penn Elec- 
tric Company, for the quarter ending 
September 30, 1931, payable on Septem- 
ber 30, 1931, to stockholders of record 
3 7. of business on September 


G. E. Morrie, Secretary. 
































HERE is no gainsaying the fact 
that the prospects for American ex- 
port business are inextricably tied 
up, these days, with developments of a 
character which, under more normal con- 
ditions, would have been regarded as some- 
what alien to strictly commercial dealings. 
I mean, of course, the international diplo- 
matic and financial negotiations and the 
internal political happenings of the coun- 
tries beyond our borders. For that reason, 
one may safely say that the most encourag- 
ing export news of the past few weeks has 
been the reaction, in the business world, to 
the setting up of the so-called “national” 
or coalition cabinet in Great Britain, with 
its avowed determination to balance the 
British budget and to institute rigorous 
fiscal measures calculated to maintain that 
confidence which the world has been ac- 
customed to accord so generously to the 
British financial structure. 

One is justified in stressing the im- 
portance of this occurrence to American 
export trade because everyone who is 
familiar with the export situation in its 
broadest aspects recognizes that Britain 
is, in countless respects, a “key country.” 
The ramifications of its financial and for- 
eign-trade interests touch every other na- 
tion throughout the world. The security 
of the position of the City of London is 
one of the most truly vital factors in world 
business and any serious or acute impair- 
ment of that position would be likely to 
bring decidedly unfortunate repercussions. 


HEN I was in London six weeks ago, 
on a hurried and wholly non-official 
trip to Europe, there was no mistaking the 
atmosphere of uneasiness (probably “ap- 
prehension” would be too strong a word) 
in that teeming region around the Ex- 
change and the Bank of England. There 
was a feeling that the stability of sterling 
exchange was not quite so assured as it 
ought to be. Withdrawals of funds on the 
part of foreigners were occasioning an un- 
mistakable concern. It was realized that 
fundamentally the question was one of 
confidence or a relative lack of confidence, 
and this latter condition seemed to be 
fostered to a degree by the lack of balance 
in the British budget—the failure of re- 
ceipts to match expenditures. 

The drastic change at Whitehall prom- 
ises to remedy that condition, the correc- 
tion of which was (one need hardly say) 
an absolute prerequisite for the continued 
conduct of British business on a whole- 
some basis. With a balanced budget, and 
with the benefit of the added confidence 
arising from the credits extended by the 
French and Americans, British commercial 
and financial interests may be expected to 
proceed on an even keel. 

But that does not mean any sudden ad- 
vance toward restored prosperity. Certain 
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British News Helps Export Trade 


Probable Favorable Effect of New Fiscal 


Projects—General Conditions in Britain 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


of Britain’s industrial and trading difficul- 
ties to-day seem rather deep-rooted and 
unlikely to yield readily to the application 
of merely fiscal measures. The over-popu- 
lation of the island can hardly fail to be 
apparent to even the most casual observer, 
and this is naturally a stubborn problem, 
challenging the wisest and shrewdest eco- 
nomic thought. 


Aa export prospects in the 
British Isles will probably be strength- 
ened appreciably by the general restorative 
effect of the new developments at West- 
minster, but any anticipation of brisk ad- 
vance seems hardly warranted at this time. 
Our sales to Britain are very largely staple 
bulk materials and foodstuffs, and, while 
our manufactured goods and specialties are 
gradually winning their way, they en- 
counter, in general, a variety of obstacles 
that are not easily to be surmounted. 
(Some classes of American goods have 
achieved remarkable successes, to be sure, 
and every well-wisher of American export 
hopes that these triumphs may be dupli- 
cated many times.) 

One of the hurdles to be cleared is the 
“Buy British” campaign; one runs into it 
on every hand. The appeals to British 
commercial patriotism—the exhortations to 
confine one’s purchases to British-made 
goods—are disseminated through every 
conceivable medium and were never more 
insistent than now. 

The hurried traveler in England who is 
interested in American export sees, on the 
face of British life, some marked contrasts 
in the relative success of American goods. 
Our efforts with American automobiles 
leave much to be desired; or at least it 
may be said that, however admirable the 
efforts are, circumstances tend to thwart 
them. The taxation system operates might- 
ily in favor of the small car of low horse- 
power. Machines of that type rule the 
British roads. 

Nothing is wrong with the sales methods 
or energy or perspicacity of our automobile 
companies; but conditions in Britain do 
not favor them. At the other end of the 
scale, however, American talking-pictures 
seem virtually to be carrying all before 
them. The products of the British “talkie” 
industry appear to flower in obscurity, 
while practically every one of the great 
picture palaces is blazoned with the names 
of American films and stars, and the mo- 
tion picture departments of the daily press 
are as full of intimate Hollywood gossip 
as if they were issued in Los Angeles. 
That this apparently overwhelming victory 
of our talking films is symptomatic of a 
noteworthy change in the prevailing “tone” 
of British life, and that it augurs well for 
the success of American products of a 
more prosaic character, would seem to be 
a reasonable conclusion. 
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eAbout 
Important 


PEOPLE 


EORGE T. BISHOP, president of 

Continental Shares, Inc., has been 
elected chairman of the United Light & 
Power Company, to succeed Cyrus S. 
Eaton. 

Allan M. Pope, executive vice-president 
of the First National Old Colony Cor- 
poration, has been nominated for the 
presidency of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

W. C. Sloan has been appointed general 
manager of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
with offices in St. Paul. He was formerly 
Eastern district manager. 

Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War 
during the Wilson Administration, and 
Nathan L. Miller, former Governor of 
New York, were elected to the board of 
trustees of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 


I ELSON A. BEARDSLEY has be- 

come general sales manager of 
Willys-Overland, Inc. Mr. Beardsley first 
joined the Willys-Overland organization 
in 1915, when he became manager of 
Buffalo-Overland, Inc., which was taken 
over by Willys-Overland the following 
year. 

Sheldon A. Du Cret has been elected 
president of the New York Depositor Cor- 
poration, succeeding John F. Barry. 

Trusten P. Draper has retired as vice- 
president of the Sharon Steel Hoop Com- 
pany. 

Thomas A. Baxter, sales manager of 
Stone & Webster & Blodgett, has been 
appointed assistant vice-president. 

H. R. Peters has been elected president, 
and Sylvester W. Muldowney, chairman, 
of the National Union Radio Company. 


DWIN S. MARTSON has resigned 

as advertising manager of B. Altman 
& Company, New York department store, 
to become associated with W. H. H. Hull 
& Company, advertising agency. 

George C. Manning has been promoted 
to assistant vice-president of the Erie Rail- 
road, with supervision over the traffic de- 
partment in New York and Eastern ter- 
ritory. 

A. P. Palmer has been appointed secre- 
tary, and George W. Cook, controller, of 
the International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany. 

Stockton Buzby has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales; R. K. Brodie, 
vice-president in charge of manufacturing, 
and Floyd M. Barnes, vice-president in 
charge of buying, of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Company. 


Robert C. Suhr, senior vice-president, 
has been elected president of the City Ice 


& Fuel Company, succeeding the late 
Harry D. Norvell. 

















INTERNATIONAL POWER 
and PAPER COMPANY 
of NEWFOUNDLAND, LIMITED 


¥ 


Gross sates of International Power and Paper 
Company of Newfoundland, Limited for the six 
months ended June 30, 1931 amounted to $4,301,- 
751 as against $4,230,808 for the corresponding 
period of 1930. Net revenue, including other in- 
come, available for interest and reserves amounted 
to $1,519,468 as compared with $1,364,479. 


This is an increase in net revenue of 11 per cent 
over last year in spite of the effect on 1931 earn- 
ings of the $5 per ton cut in newsprint prices. 
Mill operating efficiency is increasing steadily and 
large savings in fuel costs are resulting from the 
installation of 58,000 horsepower additional gen- 
erating capacity at the Company’s hydro-electric 
plant. 


Net revenue, including other income, for the 
first six months of 1931 was at the rate of almost 
13 times the interest requirements on the first 
mortgage bonds before deductions for deprecia- 
tion and depletion, and 10 times such interest re- 
quirements after deductions for depreciation and 
depletion. 


For a copy of the 1930 report of International Power and 
Paper Company of Newfoundland, Limited, address 


INTERNATIONAL 


PAPER and POWER SECURITIES, Inc. 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 
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“Your Other Business”’ 


How the management of your investments is 
subject to the same laws of success as any 
business or professional activity is discussed in 
our book “Your Other Business.” 

This book is for distribution to substantial in- 
vestors who are interested in the principles of 
investment counsel. 

Your request for a copy on your letterhead will 
bring this book to you without any obligation. 
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Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 
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Write for FREE copies of our 
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Stock Market Outlook 


New Low for Rails Tentatively 
Unfavorable Technical Symptom 


By EDWARD L. BARNES 


VIDENCES of business improve- 
H; ment remain conspicuously absent, 

and though this does not mean that 
they may not be just around the corner, 
the lugubrious statistics of business prog- 
ress, or lack of progress, are exerting a 
depressing influence on security prices at 
the very season when stock quotations 
customarily advance. 

Average price of rail shares was de- 
pressed to a new bear market low in the 
opening days of September. Bearing in mind’ 
that new lows for rails have for the last 
year or more been sooner or later fol- 
lowed by new lows for other groups, the 
technical indications are far from re- 
assuring at this writing, and fit it with the 
idea previously expressed that a so-called 
Autumnal rise in stocks can hardly find 
justification in the prevailing level of 
business. 

As one index of just how stagnant trade 
conditions are, and why the market is 
finding it so difficult to snap out of its 
prolonged bear movement, freight car 
loadings experienced an actual decline be- 
tween the early part of July and the end 
of August, whereas there is normally an 
increase of considerable proportions in this 
period. Large crops, particularly in the 
Southwest, have made no appreciable bet- 
terment in traffic. Again, the bond market, 
especially secondary rails, has been de- 
clining for a number of months, and there 
is considerable precedent to suggest that a 
reversal in the trend of stock prices will 
follow rather than precede a shift: in the 
movement of bond prices. 


MONG other things to be awaited 

and watched for as marking a probable 
turn in trend, particular vigilance should 
be directed toward (a) the movement of 
second grade or semi-speculative bonds, for 
if some of them are not worth recent low 
prices, many stocks are still too high; 
(b) restoration of at least normal seasonal 
trend in freight traffic; (c) action of the 
stock market itself, which will not be 
bullish as long as it displays inability to 


rally above the August tops; (d) well de- 
fined stabilization or recovery in com- 
modity prices; (e) beginnings of a strong 
upward trend in the output of iron and 
steel, coal, electric power and _ similar 
basic activities. It is not to be overlooked 
that a freight rate increase may be an- 
nounced later in the Fall. When and if 
this occurs, it might mark a turning point 
in speculative psychology because of the 
extensive investments in this single group 
of securities which has proved as specu- 
lative and vulnerable as any in the market. 


N the final analysis, it is largely a mat- 

ter of public confidence or lack of it 
whether prices advance or decline from 
here. In the past, bull markets have had 
their inception at times when business was 
just as depressed as at present and re- 
ceveries proceeded for many weeks before 
important gains in trade were discernible. 
It is well not to be carried away by the cur- 
rent wave of pessimism and to so fashion 
market programs as to take advantage of 
intervals of important weakness for scale 
dcwn buying where resources permit of 
this type of operation. However, the 
speculator with limited capital should 
avoid feeling for bottom, or guessing that 
it has arrived, delaying action until definite 
and thoroughly tested resistance levels to 
liquidation have been recorded. 


Money rates continue at unusually low 
levels; brokers’ loans are deflated, volume 
of speculation has fallen to remarkably 
small proportions; industrial production is 
generally regarded as below normal re- 
quirements, savings bank deposits have 
been mounting at a record rate for months 
and few are singing the praises of common 
stocks as long pull investments, though 
most of them are quoted at small fractions 
of the levels which obtained twenty-four 
months ago. It simply goes to show how 
conditions have been turned about since 
September, 1929, and the changes that an- 
other two years can bring. 

September 3, 1931. 
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Wall Sirect 
POINTERS 


LTHOUGH _ well-informed _ ob- 
A ccrvers have anticipated higher 

prices discounting a greater than 
seasonal improvement in business this Fall, 
the market has failed to establish a definite 
trend in the past fortnight. Having made 
several false starts in the Spring and Sum- 
mer of 1930, and in the Spring and Sum- 
the market seems fearful of again making 
the same mistake and is apparently mark- 
ing time awaiting more tangible evidences 
of business recovery. 


ERCHANDISING shares have con- 
tinued to do well. W. T. Grant is 

a case in point. This company is now 
operating approximately 350 units, and is 
continuing its extension program through- 
out the depression. The company sells a 
line of merchandise retailing from 5 cents 
to one dollar. For the year ending Jan- 
uary 31, 1930, earnings of $2.80 per share 
were reported on the common stock. Sales 
for the first seven months of this year 
were 10 per cent. greater than the corre- 
sponding period in 1930 and hence earnings 
should exceed those of 1930. It is to be 
noted that the company has reported an 
uninterrupted increase in net earnings since 
1924 and with estimated earnings for 1931 
in excess of $3 per share, the stock would 
seem to be undervalued in terms of earn- 
ings, rate of growth, and future prospects. 

The company has no bonds or preferred 
stock outstanding, and ownership is repre- 
sented by 1,195,355 shares of common 
stock. Balance sheet as of January 31, 
1931, was excellent, current assets (of 
which cash was $4,759,000) totaled 
$12,388,626 and current liabilities $1,660,- 
094, working capital having increased 
$1,727,000 during 1930 to $10,728,532. 
Depreciation set aside in the income ac- 
count is most adequate, amounting to over 
1 per cent. of sales and approximately 8 
per cent. of fixed assets. 

Dividends of $1 per share have been 
paid continuously since 1927 and the com- 
pany would be justified in increasing its 
dividend under present conditions. On the 
other hand, the management has pursued 
a policy of declaring stock dividends to 
conserve cash. A 900 per cent. stock divi- 
dend was voted in 1923, a 100 per cent. in 
1929, and it may be that’ another stock 
dividend will be distributed in 1931 or 1932. 


TTENTION of investors desiring a 

low priced issue is directed to Wool- 
worth, Limited, of England, listed on the 
New York Curb. Since its recent re- 
capitalization, the company has outstand- 
ing 4,860,000 shares of £1 par preference 
stock and 15,000,000 ordinary shares. 


Earnings have increased rapidly, net after 
all charges except the Irish corporation 
tax which is nominal, and the British In- 
come Tax which is payable by individual 





stockholders, having risen uninterruptedly 
from 50 cents per share in 1926 to $1.10 
in 1930. 

Woolworth, Ltd., had 428 stores in Great 
Britain and Ireland at the close of 1930, 
and plans call for additional stores in 1931. 
Control of Woolworth, Ltd., is still ex- 
ercised by the American company and the 
same policies responsible for past growth 
will still be adhered to. _It is estimated that 
sales and earnings for 1931 to date are in 
excess of 1930 by 10 per cent. notwith- 
standing the severe depression in Great 
Britain, which is in line with the parent 
company’s experience in 1921 when Ameri- 
can chains were beginning their period of 
most rapid growth. 

We believe that Woolworth, Ltd., is 
facing a period analogous to that which 
existed in the United States ten years ago. 
Priced at less than ten times estimated 
1931 earnings, the stock yields approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. 


HE textile group is one of the first in- 
dustries to feel the effects of economic 
recovery in the current depression. One 
attractive issue in this line is Julius Kayser, 
one of the three largest manufacturers of 
silk hosiery, underwear and gloves, with 


an annual production in excess of 2,000,000 | 





dozens and sales volume of between 20 and | 


30 million dollars. 

Earnings for this company have been 
subject to wide swings, the fluctuation of 
raw silk being a vital influence upon earn- 
ing power. In 1930, as a consequence of 
the decline in raw silk prices, the company 
was obliged to charge off $936,453 for ad- 
justment of inventories and silk contracts. 
The statistical position of silk has greatly 
improved in recent months resulting from 
the curtailed production in the Orient. 

Earnings for the year ending June 30, 
1931, were 99 cents per share, as against 
$2.83 for the corresponding period in 1930. 
In the period 1927-29 earnings were in ex- 
cess of $8.00 in each of these years, $8.90 
being reported in 1929. Balance sheet as 
of June 30, 1931, was strong, cash alone 
totaling $2,405,000, net treasury assets 
$4,272,000 and working capital $8,886,000. 
On the basis of present capitalization, after 
deducting current liabilities, preferred 


| 


stock and funded debt, there was $9 per | 


share in treasury assets, $9.80 in inven- 
tories and $13.40 in plant and investments, 
or $32.20 per common share excluding 
patents and goodwill carried at $5,644,000. 

The stock is selling considerably below 
treasury assets and inventories combined, 
without considering fixed assets. With 
prospects for rising silk prices and a 
restoration of consumer purchasing power 
in 1932 for semi-luxury merchandise, we 
think Julius Kayser provides unusual 
speculative opportunity for those who can 
afford a certain degree of risk of invest- 
ment principal. 
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creates and delivers you 
$1500 cash on the exact date 
scheduled. $1,000 to $100,000 
from proportionately small pay- 
ments. 37-year record. Free book- 
let “Enjoy Money" explains 
plan, payments, maturity dates, 
certain results. Use coupon. 
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INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


FOUNDED-1894 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BOSTON-LOS ANGELES 
MONTREAL 














How Much 


Revenue 
from 
Electricity and Gas? 


SSOCIATED Gas and Elect- 
ric Company derives 89% 
of its operating revenue from 
sales of electricity and gas com- 
pared with 82% for 15 other lead- 
ing utility companies. 
In view of the remarkable stab- 
ility of the electric and gas 
industries, coupled with their 
large growth possibilities, it is 
desirable to invest in those util- 
ities deriving the largest pro- 
portion of their income from 
these two sources. 


For information about Associ- 
ated Debenture Bonds, which 
yield over 6%, write for Folder J1 


General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York City 








Please ‘Mention Forses 
W hen Writing to 
Advertisers 





*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. 
April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in common stock. 
8% in common stock. (w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. 


Thous. Book 

Shares Value 
834 $38 
4,153 21 
2,402 94 
1,258 42 
653 24 
691 29 
2,474 55 
600 129 
1,656 43 
600 26 
1,061 20 
770 82 
10,155 16 
1 7i 39 
1,830 66 
450 138 
17,973 144 
3,077 33 
400 81 
8,865 61 
3,582 24 
2,000 32 
589 31 
2,422 268 
823 229 
2,691 54 
188 84 
843 56 
2563 137 
2,258 28 
446 43 
2,098 14 
3,200 144 
4 373 37 
770 68 
740 94 
252 42 
5,000 7 
244 24 
977 54 
512 16 
194 201 
277 5 
1,123 45 
1,800 50 
7,655 50 
1,174 123 
362 31 
4,415 26 
1,000 12 
341 68 
11,684 20 
1,037 30 
34,011 6 
11,457 37 
1,733 43 
2,113 12 
4,743 32 
2,530 34 
500 154 
1,000 29 
6,295 8 
504 63 
516 217 
1,689 96 
1,050 39 
3,502 22 
11,066 31 
2,261 63 
894 17 
1,877 25 
E5i1 836135 
239 43 
100 49 
730 18 


Earns 
1930 


fe > 671 20 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Earns, 1931 


m=months 


eoeees 
ee eens 


eeeees 


eeeees 


a. fr 


eeeees 


Nil, 3m 


0.03, 6 m 
Nil, 3 m 
1.62, 6 m 


Div. 

is, Mee eas Rate 
Ait RReGHCtiOn..écisec sc sc $4.50a 
Alleghany Corp. .......... as 
Allied Chemical........... 6 
Allis CHAIMESS:....c0<0s000% Z 
American Bank Note...... 3a 
American Brake Shoe...... 2.40 
American Gates cc accsccccs 5a 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 1 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American: FCO ok occ ccc ciees 3 
American International..... : 
Amer. Locomotive ........ 1 
American Radiator ........ 0.60 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ i 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 2 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... bs 
Piet. “GOL, Be PO c ods cscs 9 
American Tobacco “B”.... 6a 
Amer. Woolen .....2..000 Sis 
Anaconda Copper. ......... 1.50 
PREIS EIIEE ora 4.554 aid race sis 
ArmOUr OF Ee A | ciscaew sore 
Ausoc. Dry Goods. ....6.5. 2.50 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 10 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 7 
Atlantic Refining .......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 4y 
Baldwin Locomotive....... a 
Baltimore & Ohio....,.... 5 
oT | iiee Slr als 
Beechnut Packing ......... 3 
Bendix Aviation........... 1 
Bethlehem Steel........... Zz 
Borden Company.,........ 3z 


Brook.-Manhattan Transit... 4 
Brook. Union Gas......... 5 


PSP OWE GE ie 515 66.4 6516.05 :0% 3 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1.50a 
Bish. Terminal... .ccacccss 2.50 
California, Packing 0... 2 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale,,. 3 
OTSA BD et eet Ae 
Celotex Company.......<.. 


OTTO Gl PASCO. .ves cscs 1 
Chesapeake Corp.......... 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio, ....... 2.50 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. , 
Chnds Company... si. sss 
CRSVAIED GOED. i. o:e-si.00i00:0 1 
SOS ei 7Y4a 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... os 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... Zz 
Commercial Credit ...... 1.60 


Commonwealth & Southern. 0.40 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 
Continental Cans... sccss 2.50 
Continental Motors........ a 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 


Corn Prod. Refining....... 4a 
oo) | ors 
Cuban American Sugar.... 

CUPPISE=WHIGHE 6. 0.0.0.0:6.0:60% 

Davison Chemical.......... - 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 4 
Diamond BMatch...., ....0 1 
DROME OMMIES. ASGuG asi avenuare aes 4 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 
Eastman Kodak ........... 8a 
Elec. Auto-Lite............ 6 
Electric Power & Light.... 1 
Erie R ASE eres a 
Foster Wheeler............ 1 
Foundation COs. ccssacssc ici 
Loo) 2 ae > 7: 3 


(s) Partly estimated. (t) 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 22; 
S7- 35 
355- 65; 
200- 26; 
160- 34; 
63- 30; 
158- 39; 
116- 24; 
199- 14; 
54- 24; 
150- 16; 
145- 18; 
55- 15; 
144- 28; 
293- 37; 
96- 36; 
310-114; 
235- 81; 
166- 5; 
175- 25; 


wewe 


120- 21; 
{t2- 22: 
280- 32: 
45. 3; 
76- 22: 
141- 14; 
181- 41: 
96- 18; 
141- 30; 
71- 14; 
30- 7: 
183- 56; 
134- 34; 
29- 2: 
63- 7: 
126- 35; 
122- 48; 
60- 2: 
s0- 23 


81- 10; 
230- 93; 
173- 69; 
255-115; 
126- 57; 
503- 80; 


265- 70; 
174- 33; 
104- 15; 
94- 10; 


105- 33; 
184- 3; 
109- 20; 


(y) Plus 6% in common stock. (z) Plus 3% in stock.. 


’20-’30* 
*29-30 
24-30 
’20-’30* 
’25-’30 
27-30 
27-30 
25-30 
°25-30 
°27-’30 
22-30 
23-30 
29-30 
*29-’30 
°22-"30* 
*22-'30 
22-30 
°24-’30* 
20-30 
*24-30* 


; 28-’30 
; °25-’30 
; °25-’30 
; 24-30 
; °22-'30 
; 23-30" 
; *28-’30 


; *29-’30 
; 23-’30 
; 22-30 
; °23-’30 
; °29-’30 
; °23-'30 
; ’25-’30* 
; 23-30 
; ’24-’30 
; °26-'30 
; "29-00" 
; 25-30 


; 26-30 
; '26-’30 
; ’22-30 
3; °26-’30 


’20-’30 
’27-’30 
’22-’30* 
’22-’30 
°24-’30 
°25-’30 
’22-’30* 
’20-’30* 
’26-’30* 
25-30 
29-30 
’23-'30* 
20-30 
22-30 
21-30 
’26-’30 
21-30 
21-30 
"29-30 


’20-’30* 
’20-’30 
22-30 
”19-’30* 
28-30 
°22-’30* 


’22-30 
°28-’30 
25-30 
23-30 
°29-30 
’23-'30 
’26-'30 


FORBES 


1093¢- 7034 


60 - 42 
20134-1564 
13234-102% 
11%- 5% 
431%4- 1834 
19%- 9 
4%- 1% 
295%- 16% 
20334-13234 
120 - 78 
235%- 11% 
295%4-101% 


29%- 9% 
87%- 43 
144%- 5% 
62 - 44% 
2514- 14% 
703%- 34% 
76%- 47 
6934- 53% 
12934- 99 
4514- 32% 
32%- 19% 
31 - 17 


53 - 20% 
45 - 29% 
131%4- 51% 
14%- 5% 
30%- 14 

541%- 2714 
4614- 27 


7834- 
107 - 1 


18534-118 

7434- 34% 
6034- 30% 
3934- 13% 


64%4- 20% 


17%- 4% 
4314- 23 


Prices 1931 Approx. 
High Low Prices 


79 


27 


for 


Yield 
% 
6.0 


5.29 
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(b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 
(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 
Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1931 Div. Long Term Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1930 m==months x FS. Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 413 $110 $2.44 Nil, 6 m General Asphalt........:. $2 97- 22; ’20-’30 47 - 15% 22 9.1 
No 28,846 14 1.90 $0.75, 6 m General Electric........... 1.60 403- 41; ’26-’30* 5434- 36 41 3.4 
No 5,353 11 3.63 1.93, 6 m General Foods .......0006%<00< 3 137- 35; ’26-’30* 56 - 43 52 5.8 
10 43,500 18 3.25 1.83, 6 m General Motors............ 3 282- 31; ’25-’30* 48 - 31% 36 8.3 
No 324 32 7.07 2.10, 6 m General Railway Signal.... 5 153- 56; ’25-’30 8414- 40 45 11.1 
Ne 2,000 6 3.26 0.95, 6 m Gillette Safety Razor...... se 143- 18; ’27-’30 3834- 18% 19 ad 
No 1,788 14 — ee SON ss hw adobe ou 2.50 82- 29; ’28-’30 42%- 21 28 8.1 
No 1,167 47 Nil Nil, 6 m Ne ere ae 109- 15; ’20-’30 20%- 8% 13 ae 
No 1,417 37 3.16 1.06, 6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 3 155- 35; ’27-’30 523%4- 30% 41 7.3 
No 1,728 7 Nil Nil, 6 m Graham-Paige Motors..... Ne 61- 3; ’25-’30 6%- 2% 3 cee 
100 2,490 164 cae Bees Great Northern Pfd....... 4 155- 45; ’27-’30 6934- 3334 35 11.4 
No 198 116 Nil Nil, 6 m Geli States Steel ........ i 96- 15; ’25-’30 371%4- 10% 14 ane 
No 707 —s Nil 7.89 5.64, 6 m Hershey Chocolate......... 5 144- 26; ’27-’30 10334- 83% 98 5.1 
100 400 111 4.69 2.02, 6 m Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 74- 20; ’24-’30 4414- 13% 35 8.5 
No 1,600 38 0.20 0.33, 6 m Eeudson Motor .. ...<..600 1 140- 18; ’22-’30 26 - ll 13 74 
10 81,512 24 Nil Nil, 6 m Pe Sas a00vesnade Hee 84- 7; ’20-’30 13%- 5% 7 - 
100 1,358 163 rere Hiltnes Central.........5.5.. + 154- 65; ’26-’30 89 - 37 39s «10.3 
100 350 112 ee Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 62- 9; ’22-'30 34 - 19% 21 5.8 
No 670 31 11.53 5.64, 6 m Int. Business Machines.... 6u 255- 83; ’24-’30 17934-117 148 4.0 
No 4,409 59 See) epee ee eS eee 2.50 395- 45; ’20-’30* 601%4- 36% as 6.2 
No 14,584 10 0.67 0.16, -6 m Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.40 73- 12; ’28-’30 20%- 9Y% 13 32 
No 1,000 53 Nil Nil, 3 m Int. Paper & Power “A”... .. 92- 5; ’20-’30 10%- 3% + ws 
No 6,632 44 2.07 0.43, 3 m St De, Pl... cs cecmen Z 201- 17; ’23-'30 3834- 1834 29 6.9 
No 1,182 10 1.35* 1.47, 9 m Kelvinator Corp. ......... he 91- 5; ’26-’30 15%4- 8% 11 eee 
No 9,340 33 LO rer Kennecott Copper.......... 1 156- 14; ’20-’30 31Y%- 14% 17 5.4 
10 5,518 15 be ee EE SC ME aes cannand 1.60 92- 26; ’26-’30 2954- 25 28 6.2 
5 6,983 me Sar Keedoer & Toll... .......5 1.60 46- 20; ’28-’30 2734- 13% 15 8.6 
No __ 1,813 30 | fee Kroger Grocery. ........02 1 145- 17; ’24-’30* 35Y%4- 18 32 3.0 
50 §=1,210 99 2.07 Nil, 3 m Oo es 127- 40; ’22-’30 61 - 37% 39 
25. L227 33 rs | eee Liggett & Myers ‘“‘B”...... 5a 128- 49; ’24-’30 913%4- 60% 68 7.4 
No _ 1,418 38 9.653 4.70, 6 m ee a ne 3 96- 14; ’23-’30 631%4- 36% 50 6.4 
25 548 42 4.00 1.70, 6 m Loose-Wiles Biscuit....... 2.60 178- 35; ’24-’30* 547%- 40% 50 5.9 
No _ 1,909 21 PAD om eeemte Lorillard Tobacco......... - 47- 8; ’24-'30 21%- 11% 17 
No 300 52 8.35 4.23, 6m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 6a 90- 54; ’28-’30 1031%4- 71% 68 74 
No 772 70 2.60 Nil, 6 m MASE, DEMO os. ccss. cee 3 242- 25; ’20-’30 437%- 21% 30 =: 10.0 
No 1,438 48 6.70” 4.81> a et eee ere 3u 382- 70; ’25-’30*  106%4- 66% 82 37 
No 1,900 44 0.80 Nil, 3 m Mid-Continent Pet. ....... - 62-11; ’20-’30 1634- 5% 11 Ate 
No 809 116 3.00 Nil, 6 m Missouri-Kansas-Texas ... .. 67- 7; ’22-'30 26%- 9% 12 
100 828 131 S27 Nil, 6 m Missouri Pacific........... he 101- 8; ’22-’30 4234- 14 19 
No 4,621 33 Nil Nil, 6 m Montgomery Ward ....... ee 400- 15; ‘26-30 291%4- 15% 21 
No 2,730 20 2.78” 0.86, 6 m je aes 4 119- 21; ’26-’30 40%- 20 26 15.4 
10 6,286 17 3.40 1.37, 6 m National Biscuit........... 2.80 237- 38; ’23-’30* 833%4- 55% 59 48 
No 724 10 | re Nat. Bellas Hess.......... uD 250- 2; ’23-’30 10 - 3% 6 bene 
No __1,19 29 3.01 0.41, 6 m Nat. Cash Register “A”.... .. 149- 27; ’26-’30 393%4- 18% 28 — 
No 6,202 15 4.10 1.68, 6 m Nat. Dairy Products....... 2.60 134- 30; ’24-’30 5034- 2634 35 re 
100 310 212 ‘(errr OR ee eee eager 5 210- 63; ’20-’30* 132 - 85 104 48 
No 5,448 19 1.99 1.814 Nat. Power & Light....... 1 72- 17; ’26-’30 44144- 20% 25 3.9 
100 4993 161 7.21 0.90, 6 m New York Central........ 6 257-105; ’26-’30 132%- 67% 71 8.5 
100 338 242 6.63 Nil, 7 m WN. Y., Cie: & SE Lows... .. 241- 67; ’27-’30 8&8 - 23 23 a 
100 1,571 124 7.33 1.86, 6 m N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 6 133- 14; ’24-’30 947%- 52% 56 =:10.7 
100 1,406 243 21.97 7.60, 7 m Norfolk & Western........ 10 290-123; ’25-’30 217-139 158 7.4 
No 6,187 32 4.36 3.758 North American .......... 10r 187- 42; ’26-’30 901%4- 563% 69 9.7 
No 2,100 10 ee North American Aviation.. .. 20- 3; ’28-'30 11 - 4% 8 eG 
100 2,480 183 ee Northern Pactic.......... 5 119- 42; ’22-’30 607%- 30% se 152 
25 5,678 27 3.07 0.66, 3 m Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 137- 31; ’23-’30* 54%- 38 47 4.3 
No 15,000 - 0.60 0.01, 3 m Packard Motors........... 0.40 163- 7; ’22-’30 11%- 5% 7 5.6 
50 862,453 68 frre Pan-American Pet. “B”.... 0.40 96- 30; ’22-’30 3614- 24 30 1.4 
No 3,113 46 5.90 1.82, 6 m Paramount Publix......... 2.50r 154- 34; ’20-30 50%4- 19% 25 10.5 
50 13,039 97 +, en Pennsylvania R. R......... 3 110- 33; ’22-’30 64 - 37% 39 7.7 
100 450 167 1.84 vil, 6 m Pere Marquette .......... v 260- 67; ’26-’30 85 - 28 34 wok 
No 4,428 36 0.71 Nil, 6 m Phillips Petroleum......... a: 70- 11; ’20-’30 16%- 43%, 10 
25 32,433 72 Sees Pranse Oi & Gas: ......... ae 66- 11; ’28-’30 20%- 6% 12 
No 396 73 Cee 8 8 8 ~*eeewe Pressog. Steet Car.......;. re 80- 3; ’26-'30* 7i%Z- 2% 3 Lee 
No 5,503 30 ie Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 138- 32; ’27-’30 963%4- 72 82 40 
No 3,874 86 4.37 0.28, 6 m Pullman, Incorporated ..... 4 200- 47; ’21-’30 5814- 28 31 12.9 
No 13,161 2 0.02 0.03, 6 m Radio Corporation......... 5. 420- 11; ’24-’30* 273%4- 12 20 
No 2,377 18 1.45 0.25, 6 m Radio-Keith-Orpheum “A”. .. 52- 12; ’28-’30 24%4- 11% 15 pee 
50 =: 1,400 90 nee a ere 4 148- 52; ’22-’30 9714- DH 65 7.8 
No 1,338 7 1.28 0.114 Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... oe 58- 14; ’27-’30 19%4- 5% 7 on 
10 2,000 16 Nil Nil, 3 m Ree Motors <...5...60660 0.40 35- 7; ’22-’30 10%- 5 5 6.5 
No 1,989 79 Nil Nil, 6 m Republic Steel............. a 146- 10; ’22-’30* 253%%- 10 14 ioe 
10 9,000 16 ee Reynolds Tobacco.“B”..... 3 66- 39; ’29-’30 5414- 40% 49 6.1 
10 300 31 eo Rossia Insurance.......... 2.20 278- 14; ’23-’30 26 - 153% fs if 
100 654 116 4.08 Nil, 7 m St. Louis-San Francisco... .. 134- 19; ’24-'3£ 6234- 9 15 re 
No 4,846 40 fee Sears Roviutk ........-<..- 2.50t 198- 43; ’27-’30 6314- 44% 57 8.6 
No 6,160 50 rere Sinclair Consolidated Oil... .. 46- 9; °22-'30 15%- 6% 12 ene 
100 100 =©173 My.) 6 Feces Sloss-Sheffield Steel....... y 144- 12; ’20-’30 30 - 12% 13 


*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 
April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (mn) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
8% in common stock. (w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. (vy) Plus 6% in common stock. (z) Plus 3% in stock.. 









Par Shares Value 
Thous. Book 


No 746 =$37 

25 2,774 24 
100 3,724 176 
100 §=1,298 197 
No 12,664 = 
No 2,162 67 
No 13,103 46 

25 25,518 48 


25 17,809 32 
10 1,291 21 
No 1,961 34 
25 9,850 45 


No 2,540 11 
No 2,408 20 
No 3,297 9 

25 24,847 29 


No 70035 

25 4,386 42 
100 §=2,223 202 
No 2,082 14 
No 2,925 74 
No 23,315 14 

20 #1213 «48 
No 374 101 
No 37. 2 

20 600 45 
No 984 = 63 
No 1,464 22 
100 8,687 204 


100 667 166 
No 3,827 18 
100 1,024 206 
No 3,172 20 


50 2,586 87 
50 800 52 
5 3,000 12 


10 = 9,750 16 


No 1,473 = $23 


7,000 6 
No _ 5,691 12 
25 4,525 74 
2 2975 S88 
5 1,390 16 
No 13,717 13 
1 802 1 
25 2,000 v 
10 530 96 
10 25,595 11 
100 342 


25 5140 37 


*Including prices on old stock (a) Partly extra. 


1930 
Earns 


$1.49" 
3.27 
8.24 
4.72 
1.22 
5.70 
2.87 
1.65 
0.92 
0.98 
0.27 


1.53 
5.50 
3.12 
Nil 
0.79 
5.47 
2.19 
15.63 
1.28 
4.24 
1.53 
4.01 
2.96 
Nil 
3.42 
4.42 
Nil 
9.12 
0.29 
2.213 
9.10 
2.05 
4.46 
Nil 
Nil 
3.56 


$1.93 
1.87¢ 
5.34 
0.38 
2.30 


2.52 


0.68 
5.42 
2.43 


1.90 
0.55 
Nil 
2.35 
6.08 
Nil 
1.09 
0.06 
2.55 
4.39 
0.60 
7.44 


3.62 


Earns, 1931 
m=months 


eeeeee 


— 
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Ss 
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Div. 
N; 2... -&. Rate 
South Porto Rico Sugar... .. 
Southern Cal. Edison...... $2 
Southern Pacific........... 6 
Southern Railway.......... b> 
Standard ELANCE. ....36 600s 1.20 


Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 
Standard Oil of California.. 2.50 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Standard Oil of New York 1.60 
Stewart-Warner........... 


Studebaker Corp........... 1.20 
Texas Corporation......... 2 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 2 
Topaceo Products... 6... re 
SW EOMBAIMOTIOR 5506.5 5 6,0.0:0:0'003 0.40 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher... 4 
Union Oil of California.... 2 
WIRE PBC 66 6sccas.cosees 10 
United Aircraft & Transport 
ES Se 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
Oe eR ca accanuees 1.60 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol.... 

Me os PAE ow aia, t- re:dcerece ies 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 2 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... 1 
a a 
1 A Ar 4 


Wabash Railway........... 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 
Western Union............ 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric...... = 


WHE DIOtOPS .o.si0o.05.00060% 1 
Willys-Overland .......... fe 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


NEW YORK CURB 
Aluminum Co. of America.. 


Amer. Cyanamid “B”...... a 
Amer. Gas & Electric...... $it 
Amer. Superpower......... 0.40 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A”.... 1 
jo ee 
Brazilian Traction.......... 1 
Central Pub. Service “A”.. 5 
Central States Electric..... 10r 
OMIES” SEPVICR. Oc. 5.655 0c 55 50 0.30y 
Con. Gas (Baltimore)..... 3.60 
Electric Bond & Share.... 6r 
Ford of Canada “A”....... 1.20 
Ford of England........... 0.37 
Goldman Sachs............ a 
US earn eee 1.50 
ere 2 
Mo.-Kansas Pipe Line..... - 
Middle West Utilities...... 8r 
National Investors.......... is 
New Jersey Zinc........... 3a 
Newmont Mining.......... wi 
Niagara Hudson Power.... 0.40 
Northern States Power “A” 8 
Lg a ee 0.40 
Pitney Bowes Post. Meter.. 4r 


Se 2 0.60 
Shenandoah Corp.......... ae 
Standard Oil of Indiana.... 1 
Standard Oil of Kentucky... 1.60 
Standard Oil of Ohio...... 2.50 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 2 
EE KO os odio sieceau x Zz 


Transcont. Air Transport.. 


United Founders .......... 

United Light & Power “A” 1 

Utilities Power & Light.... 1 
2 


eS a 6, 2 


Long Term 
Price Range 


50- 10; 
92- 31; 
158- 78; 
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(b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 


April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (i) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
8% in common stock. (w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. (vy) Plus 6% in common stock. (z) Plus 3% in stock.. 
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Smaller Companies Ahead of Rivals 






In Enlarging Earnings 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





Companies With Larger Profits This Year 


AST month’s mi- 
L nor fluctuations in 

the stock market, 
bringing little satisfac- 
tion to anyone in the 
financial community, of- 
fer a sharp contrast to 
the steady rise and 
heavy trading of Au- 
gust, 1929, and suggest 
to some observers a re- 
versal of the situation 


Adams Millis .... 
Endicott Johnson. 44 $3 
Mons. Chemical... 28 
J. C. Penney.. 
Perfect Circle. 
Standard Brands.. 19 


of stock, 17,500 shares 


Approx. Yield Shares First Half 1931 Range of 7 per cent. first 
Price Div. % Outstanding 1931 1930 High Low age a 156,000 
33 $2 6.0 156,000 $249 $2.15 33% 22% — ©. oa. 

70 405,360 251 212 44 30 Se a 

125 44 410,318 156 152 29 18% a 

... 44 240 54 2,468,861 146 114 4434 28% last year to $906,000 
Scie Mane ee 5.0 162,500 3.04 2.26 40 25 from $909,000 in 1929, 
1.20 6.3 12,644,022 63 57 20% 14% the share earnings in 


each year being $4.83 
on the common stock. 





that preceded the great 
1929 crash. 

Market commentators, searching for 
signs of a culmination of the long bear 
market, find other striking examples of 
changed conditions. Recent earnings state- 
ments, for instance, revealed that smaller 
companies have been more successful than 
their large competitors in making adjust- 
ments necessitated by the business depres- 
sion. They have been able to reduce over- 
head expenses, labor costs and inventories 
more quickly and to turn losses into prof- 
its. As a result, most of the relatively few 
companies that did better in the first six 
months this year than in 1930 were small 
concerns. 

This situation, of course, is unlikely to 
continue indefinitely, for large corporations 
are beginning to put into effect economy 
programs that eventually must place them 
in strategic competitive positions. More- 
over, as business conditions improve, the 
trend toward larger industrial units—in- 
terrupted by adverse market conditions— 
doubtlessly will be resumed. During the 
transition period small companies are like- 
ly to reap larger than normal profits. Hav- 
ing adjusted operating costs to 1931 con- 
ditions, they are able to produce goods 
more cheaply than their 
slower moving rivals. 


these companies and others of the same 
type have been accumulated recently and 
have advanced to the highest levels of the 
year in the last month or two. This de- 
velopment suggests the selective character 
of the market, showing that earnings still 
have an important influence on market 
prices. 


HE Adams Millis Corporation, organ- 

ized about three years ago as a merger 
of a group of Southern hosiery mills, 
manufactures a cheap grade of cotton and 
rayon hosiery retailed chiefly by chain 
stores. 

Increased demand for these goods in the 
low-price range in the last several months 
has permitted the company to increase its 
production to a capacity basis, output hav- 
ing been stepped up in June to a rate of 
more than 5,000,000 dozen pairs of stock- 
ings a year. A cheap line of full-fashioned 
hosiery was added last year, providing a 
profitable source of revenue. As a result 
of readjustment of operating costs an im- 
provement in earnings was effected this 
year. 

The company has outstanding two classes 


In the first half of this 

year earnings rose to 

$2.49 from $2.15 a share in the first six 
months of 1930. 

Dividends on the common stock are be- 

ing paid at the annual rate of $2 a share. 


NOTHER representative of an indus- 

try producing consumers’ goods that 
has felt a recovery in demand is the Endi- 
cott Johnson Corporation, manufacturers 
of shoes. The company is by no means a 
small organization, ranking as the second 
largest producer of shoes in this country. 
Products are distributed through controlled 
chain stores and through department and 
independent chain groups. A new factory 
was completed last year as a result of an 
expansion in production of rubber heels 
and soles. 

This company has no funded debt. Capi- 
talization consists of 88,691 shares of 7 
per cent. preferred stock and 405,360 com- 
mon shares of $50 par value. 

Net income rose in the first six months 
this year to $1,333,000, or $2.51 a share, 
from $1,223,000, or $2.12 a share, in the 
first half of 1930, although sales dropped 
to $24,740,000 from $26,563,000 as a result 
of lower prices for shoes. Net income de- 
clined sharply last year, 
however, from 1929, 





Among the smaller 
concerns in several fields 
that did better in the 12 
first half of 1931 than 


in the corresponding 10 
period of last year are 
the following: Adams 8 
Millis, Endicott John- 
son, Monsanto Chem- 6 
ical, J. C. Penney and 
Perfect Circle. Stand- 4 
ard Brands, one of the 
large companies in its 2 
field, also increased its 
earnings this year. fo) 





Incidentally, stocks of 1081 


14 DOLLARS PER SHARE. 


COMMON SHARE EARNINGS 
ENDICOTT JOHNSON Co. 


1922 1023 1924 1025 1926 1927 





1928 


partly as a result of a 
heavy inventory write- 
off. Earnings amount- 
ed to $765,000, or 14 
cents a share, compared 
with $2,771,000, or $5.01 
a share, in 1929, 

Dividends on _ the 
common stock are be- 
ing paid at the annual 
rate of $3 a share. 


| be the merchandising 
field, the J. C. Pen- 


al ney Company is one of 





1929 1930 








the large chain store 
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operators, specializing in moderately priced 
clothing, dry goods and general merchan- 
dise. The company operates about 1,450 
stores in all parts of the country, units 
being located chiefly in smaller towns and 
cities. Expansion was rapid up to a year 
or two ago, but lately the management has 
concentrated on development of existing 
units. For more than a year monthly 
sales figures have been running below 
those of the corresponding month of the 
preceding year, due in part probably to the 
decline in prices that has taken place in 
many lines of merchandise. 

Except for an issue of $2,850,000 first 
mortgage 5% per cent. bonds of a build- 
ing company subsidiary, the company’s 
funded debt is negligible. Capitalization 
consists of 199,161 shares of 6 per cent. 
preferred stock and 2,468,861 shares of 
common. There are also outstanding 320 
shares of classified common, issued to offi- 
cers, managers, etc. ; 

Net income in the first six months this 
year increased to $4,210,000, or $1.46 a 
share on the common, from $3,407,000, or 
$1.14 a share, in the first half of last 
year. For 1930 sales declined to $193,000,- 
000 from $209,600,000 in 1929 and net in- 
come fell to $8,290,000, or $2.88 a common 
share, from $12,413,000, or $4.66 a share, 
in 1929. 

Dividends are being paid on the junior 
stock at the annual rate of $2.40 a share, 
distributions having been reduced from a 
$3 basis last March. 


TANDARD Brands, Inc., has become 
one of the principal producers of yeast 


and other leavening compounds in this 
country and Canada as a result of the 
combination of the Fleischmann Company, 
the Royal Baking Powder Company and 
E. W. Gillett. Additional lines, including 
coffee, pickles, preserves, etc., were added 
through other mergers. The company’s 
extensive delivery system, placing perish- 
able products among distributors all over 
the country at a rapid rate, gives it an 
advantage over most other producers of 
similar lines. 

Capitalization consists of 97,730 shares 
of $7 preferred stock of no par value and 
12,644,022 shares of common stock. 

Net income declined last year to $16,- 
402,000, or $1.22 a common share, from 
$18,344,000, or $1.37 a share, in 1929. In 
the first half of this year, however, an 
improvement was recorded, earnings ris- 
ing to $8,460,000, or 63 cents a share, 
from $7,707,000, or 57 cents a share, in 
the first six months of 1930. 

Dividends are being paid on the junior 
stock at the annual rate of $1.20 a share, 
distributions having been reduced from a 
rate of $1.50 annually at the end of last 
year. 


VEN in the automotive accessory field 

one of the smaller companies was able 
to better its 1930 record in the first half 
of this year, although the industry as a 
whole continued to lose ground. The 
Perfect Circle Company is one of the old- 
est and largest manufacturers of piston 
rings. Because of the slackening in pur- 
chases of new cars, more machines are 
being repaired, and one of the principal 
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articles for which demand has increased is 
the piston ring. The Perfect Circle Com- 
pany’s business has increased steadily this 
year. 

The company has outstanding no funded 
debt and only one class of stock, of which 
there are 162,500 shares. 

Net income declined last year to 
$608,000, or $3.74 a share, from $901,000, 
or $5.54 a share, in 1929, but in the first 
half of this year net profits rose to 
$494,000, or $3.04 a share, from $368,000, 
or $2.26 a share, in the first six months of 
1930. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $2 a share. 


HE Monsanto Chemical Works, is an 

important unit in the chemical manu- 
facturing field, having expanded rapidly in 
the years of industrial growth preceding 
1929. The company manufactures medici- 
nal, fine and heavy chemicals, including 
various acids, dyes and rubber chemicals, 
enc. 

Funded debt consists of about $1,750,000 
first mortgage 5% per cent. sinking fund 
bonds. There is one class of stock, 410,318 
shares of common of no par value. 

Net income fell sharply last year to 
$732,000, or $1.71 a share on the stock, 
from $1,691,000, or $4.25 a share, in 1929, 
after an adjustment to stock dividends in 
1930. In the first half of this year earnings 
rose slightly to $671,000, or $1.56 a share, 
from $622,000, or $1.52 a share, in the first 
six months of 1930. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $1.25 a share. 


Crop Yields Close to Average 


Production Ample But Low Prices 


Are Discouraging to Farmers 


bushels of wheat for Brazilian cof- 
fee fairly well exemplifies the status 
of commodity exchange throughout the 
world. The agricultural world is, indeed, 
very nearly reduced to a basis of barter. 

Not only is this true between countries, 
it is true of thousands of individual farm- 
ers in this country. So demoralized is the 
whole structure of prices that many farm- 
ers are at a loss to know where the cash 
is coming from this Fall to nieet taxes 
and debt service. Machinery companies, 
merchants, and even hired help in some 
sections of the country are taking pay- 
ment this Fall in farm products but, un- 
fortunately, taxes and interest can not 
be paid in kind. 

If good crops were a measure of farm 
prosperity, as they were in the early days 
of self-sufficiency in this country, this 
would be a reasonably profitable year. 
The crops are fairly good, on the whole. 
The reports of the past month indicate 
that the total production of the feed 
grains, corn, oats, barley, and sorghums, 
will amount to about 105,000,000 tons, 
which is practically an average supply. 
Last year, due to the severe drought, that 
figure amounted only to around 92,000,000 
tons. There will be some shortage of hay 
in the West, however. The hay crop of 
some 80,000,090 tons is about like last 


T HE Farm Board’s trade of 25,000,000 


By A. B. GENUNG 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


year but is below the average and its 
distribution will make it necessary to ship 
hay to the Northwest or some stock in 
that area will necessarily be moved out 
before Spring. 

The principal cash crops are ample—too 
ample if present prices are any measure 
of supply. Cotton, wheat, and tobacco 
all present a surplus problem this Fall 
which is worrying a great many minds. 
The potato crop is forecast at only about 
370,000,000 bushels, compared with a five- 
year average crop of 381,000,000 bushels. 
Yet potato prices are down along with 
everything else. The fruit prospect is 
good, with a large crop of peaches already 
marketed and one of apples just coming 
along. 


AKING the country as a whole, crop 
yields this season are just about aver- 
age but they promise to be 11 or 12 per cent. 
above last year. ‘The latter fact illustrates 
in a significant way the capacity of our 
agriculture to “come back” after a disaster 
like last year’s drought, a productive power 
contrasting quite sharply with that of some 
other parts of the world—the Orient, for 
example. 
As remarked above, if production were 


the measure of prosperity, as in the days 
of our grandfathers, all would be well. Un- 
fortunately, to-day it is not. Agriculture 
is caught in a web of depression wherein 
prices, at least temporarily, seem to fail to 
respond to the normal equation of supply 
and demand. Of course, there has been an 
obvious piling up of supplies of certain 
commodities but the markets are down on 
products of which supplies have not ex- 
ceeded the normal consumption. 


beng general position of farm products 
in the broad theatre of exchange can 
be most graphically conveyed by reference 
to the price indexes. The latest figures 
show that the prices actually received by 
farmers for their products average 79 
per cent. of pre-war. Average prices paid 
by farmers for commodities bought, stand, 
by contrast, at 129. In other words, the 
purchasing power of farm products in 
terms of things which farmers have to 
buy is approximately 61 per cent. as large 
as before the war. 

This situation is most acute in certain 
regions like the South, which is dependent 
on one crop that has been badly hit. 
Cotton has a unit buying power to-day 
only a little over one-half what it aver- 
aged in the five years just before the war. 
The result is widespread distress in nearly 
a dozen States. 
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of men and women busy in 
Community and National Affairs 


The hundred thousand men and women who read The FORUM consti- 
tute one of the most important national markets—a representative cross- 
section of American competence and initiative, sei commerce, 
industry, and the professions. 


Busy men and women, people who play an active part in community and 
national affairs, find an intelligent companionship in The FORUM. They 
respond to its spirit of vital, swift-moving inquiry. They find in its method 
of outspoken controversy a welcome relief from the commonplace in 
journalism. It is a magazine for those mature minds whose reaction to 
to-day’s news will shape to-morrow’s intellectual leadership. 


FORUM readership is self-selective. Its circulation policy and practice 
are conservative, and restrained. FORUM subscriptions are sold on the 
merits of the magazine alone, without resort to special inducements, 
premiums, or “high-pressure” salesmanship. Every subscriber on the 
list has made a voluntary decision in favor of The FORUM, on the basis 
of a straightforward statement of the magazine’s field and policy. No 
conscious effort is made to secure by artificial means any special class. 


All the more remarkable, therefore, are the facts established by peri- 
odic analyses of the subscription lists. Personal study of the FORUM 
market reaching large numbers of subscribers and newsstand buyers, as 
well as frequent questionnaires sent to still larger groups, show a sur- 
prisingly homogeneous public. More than two-thirds of all readers are 
of the executive-professional class. Sixty-seven percent live in trading 
areas in cities of over 100,000 population. In and about Boston suburbs, 
fifty-nine percent of FORUM readers have incomes in excess of $5,000. 
In New York sixty-one percent have incomes in excess of $5,000. 


To the alert advertiser, this compact market offers many important 
advantages. It is, first, one of the largest of the truly “quality” sub- 
scription groups. A large proportion of its members live within easy 
access to the great trading centers. Its buying power is sufficiently high 
to assure the means to buy, where advertising can create demand. Its in- 
dividual reader is alive to the trends of the busy modern world in which 
he lives—not easily swayed in judgment, but a valuable prospective pa- 
tron for any advertiser whose product or service deserves his approval. 


FORUM 


and Century 






441 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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One natural and inevitable consequence 
of this situation is a great agitation for 
aid through political or governmental 
action. A wide variety of proposals has 
been brought forward, including measures 
in various State legislatures intended to 
limit cotton production, etc. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the South has had experiences 
along this line from its very earliest 
days. As long as three hundred years 
ago the Colonies of Virginia, Maryland, 
and Carolina developed an acute surplus 
problem in tobacco and for a century they 
wrestled with it. First and last, they 
tried every conceivable experiment calcu- 
lated to raise the price of tobacco. Espe- 
cially did they try to curtail production 
by legislative fiat. 

Thus, in 1629 Virginia passed a law lim- 
iting planters to 2,000 plants each and for- 


bidding newcomers to plant tobacco at all. 
It was sidestepped by growing a second 
crop and by growing “too many leaves 
per plant.” By 1639 another crisis arrived 
and an act was passed to destroy half 
the good and all the poor tobacco of the 
current crop. It did not cure the trouble. 
In 1662 Virginia sent a petition to the 
King requesting that he prohibit entirely 
the planting of tobacco after June 1 of 
the following year. But Marylanders ob- 
jected that their season was two weeks 
later than Virginia. So it went. 

In 1666 there was so much distress over 
the low price of tobacco that Maryland, 
Virginia, and Carolina entered into a 
treaty to stop all planting of tobacco for 
one year, in order to raise the price. That 
sounds like these times. 

By 1680 the surplus of tobacco was 
so huge, prices so low, and the economic 
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condition of the people so bad that the 
Virginia Assembly prayed to the King for 
a year’s cessation of planting. And in the 
Spring of 1682 the pot finally boiled over. 
While the Assembly was meeting and 
debating the question of forbidding plant- 
ing, a large number of desperate planters 
arose and cut down the growing tobacco 
all over the colony. It was a full-sized 
riot and was finally suppressed only by 
the militia. This, however, did raise the 
price of tobacco so that a large crop 
grown the next year sold at a profit and 
things were much improved. 

Whether and how far the action on the 
cotton situation of to-day will parallel that 
of other generations, time will tell. But 
the fact remains that we do not have 
to go outside our own country for previous 
experience with this kind of surplus 
problem. 


Profitable Management 


YSTEMS—or Human Nature? Know!- 

edge of human nature, and clever use 
of it, has played no small part in the suc- 
cess of some of the management methods 
of “Philco,” told about in September 1 
Forses, page 13. 

To gain jobbers’ co-operation in sending 
in weekly reports covering sales and stock 
on hand, the company asked each to send 
his telegram collect. But, he was told, if 
your message isn’t here Monday morning 
well wire you collect. This sounded 
reasonable; the jobber agreed. But on the 
first Monday those who did neglect their 
report suddenly found themselves receiv- 
ing not merely one “collect” telegram but 
one every half hour—until they answered. 

P. S. Jobbers quickly formed the habit 
oi filing their telegraphic reports regularly. 

Again, there was the important step of 
having each of the eight top executives 
who meet at the Monday morning con- 
ference set down his estimate of sales for 
the coming period. Sales executives 
tended to be over-optimistic, financial ex- 
ecutives ultraconservative, others to follow 
various personal biases. That is, they did 
until the idea was adopted of having each 
one “post a bond” of one dollar backing the 
sincerity of his judgment. (The one whose 
estimate later proves to be nearest the 
truth takes permanent possession of all the 
bonds. ) 

Although the amount at issue is small— 
exceedingly small in comparison with the 
millions of dollars in sales which have 
been involved—individual estimates have 
somehow lost their personal and character- 
istic bias. Optimism and pessimism have 
given way to cold logic. 


OOD Reason for Gains. The elec- 
trical refrigeration industry is one of 
the few which has moved steadily ahead 
despite unfavorable general business con- 
ditions. 
But this fact, in the case of Frigidaire 
at least, is not being taken as an excuse 
to let sales move by their own momentum. 


Industry in Action 


Some points given to Forses by Sales 
Vice-President J. A. Harlan at a Septem- 
ber sales meeting in New York: 

That there are a thousand more men 
selling the company’s product than a year 
ago. That more sales contests and other 
incentives to each salesman to do his best 
have been used recently than ever before. 
That prices have been reduced (Septem- 
ber 1) to give the customer more value 
for her or his dollar. That the company 
is definitely endeavoring to make “every 
user a salesman.” That the tendency of 
buyers to postpone their purchases “until 
later” is being definitely met with an or- 
ganized presentation of the idea that sav- 
ings not made to-day and to-morrow are 
lost forever. 

To enlist each user’s interest in stimu- 
lating purchases among her friends and 
acquaintances, the company offers com- 
pensation in the form of special accessories 
such as ice-cube trays for each sale made 
to a prospect whose name she supplies. 
A book of ten blank name cards is given 
to her at the time of her purchase. But 
to prevent disputes, ill will, and unfair 
collection of commissions, the name must 
be accompanied by the reason why the 
person named is a logical prospect; when 
the company receives the card its sender is 
notified at once whether or not the name 
has already been sent in by some one else. 
6¢Q‘OLD Out!” On a morning near the 

end of August, the vice-president 
of a 70-million-dollar manufacturing com- 
pany entered the office of a New York 
business man, carrying a portable type- 
writer. About the same time the next ex- 
ecutive in line, carrying another portable, 
was making a call elsewhere. A number 
of typewriter-carrying visitors at other 
offices both in New York and in other 
cities could have been identified as clerks 
in the company’s sales organization. : 
For a single day, every member of Rem- 
ington-Rand, Inc.’s sales organization had 
turned salesman, to introduce the com- 


Intimate Glimpses of Business and 


pany’s new noiseless portable typewriter. 

Result, says a wire to Forses, “one of 
the biggest single day’s volume in com- 
pany history.” Eighty per cent. of branch 
stocks went out in the one day. Produc- 
tion schedules had to be speeded up imme- 
diately; warehouse stocks were exhausted 
before they could be replenished. 


IGHER Wages, Lower’ Costs. 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. 
Louis, is using the present to raise the 
standard of workers in its plants. With 
an hourly rate 10.4 per cent. higher, unit 
labor costs the second quarter this year 
were 15.5 per cent. lower than in 1930, on 
a decreased volume of business. 


RONT-Yard Sales. There’s a tendency 
for companies to think more about 
their location in relation to their business. 
Norwalk Tire and Rubber Company, 
Norwalk, Connecticut, used to distribute 
its product over a wide area. In 1929, the 
organization began to concentrate sales 
efforts on independent dealers within over- 
night truck delivery distance of Norwalk, 
President J. W. Whitehead tells Profitable 
Management. Sales force was reduced 
from 45 to 3. Dealers are pledged to help 
company forecast sales. 

“By March 1, 1931, we were shipping 
70 per cent. of our output into this local 
territory and to-day 90 per cent.” 

A more recent change: September i, 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products moved its 
general offices from Spokane, Washington, 
to St. Paul, Minnesota, to be in closer con- 
tact with centers of distribution. “Lumber 
has successfully passed through the pro- 
duction phase and attention must now be 
focused on more intensified merchandis- 
ing,” President F. K. Weyerhaeuser ex- 
plains. 


Readers may feel free to write to 
Fores for further information about any 
modern management practice concerning 
which the editors might have information. 
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SEPTEMBER 15, 1931 


Lined of 


(\ORPORATION 
NEWS 


ALLIED CoRPORATION—Declared _ initial 
dividend of 25 cents on class “A” stock, 
payable September 1, 1931, to holders of 
record on that date. 

AMERICAN Rapraror & STANDARD SANI- 
TARY CorP.—Will supply 20,000 cast iron 
radiators for Radio City construction pro- 
ject. 

Barrp TELEVISION Corp. oF Gt. BRITAIN 
AND AMERICA—Director stated company 
proposed to begin television broadcasting 
in a few weeks and was making arrange- 
ments for immediate manufacture in this 
country of television receiving sets to 
market at about $100. 

BETHLEHEM STEEL Corp.—Announced 
acquisition of properties and business of 
Kalman Steel Company. A new subsidiary, 
Kalman Steel Corporation, was formed to 
continue operations with main offices at 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

BROOKLYN-MANHATTAN TRANSIT Corp. 
—Public hearings on new plans for unifi- 
cation of rapid transit lines of this com- 
pany, Interborough Rapid Transit Co. and 
Manhattan Railway Co. to be offered by 
New York Transit Commission, have been 
postponed indefinitely because new plan 
was not quite complete. 

CONTINENTAL Can Co., INc.—Now pass- 
ing through its busiest season. Plants at 
Camden, Wheeling, Cincinnati and Chicago 
are running day and night shifts. 

Forp Moror Co.—Between 15,000 and 
25,000 men have been ordered to return to 
work at River Rougle plant. Officials ex- 
pect 50,000 men to be recalled by middle of 
September. No announcement made of 
any change in three days a week working 
schedule which has been in effect. 

GENERAL AVIATION CoRPORATION—Name 
of Fokker Aircraft Corporation of 
America, subsidiary, has been changed to 
General Aviation Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion. . 

GENERAL Mitts, Inc.—Introduced a new 
product, a purified wheat embryo, under 
trade name of “Embo.” Will be packed in 
one pound vacuum cans and distributed 
through doctors and the drug trade. 

GENERAL Motors Corp.—Chevrolet Mo- 
tor Co., division of company turned out its 
8,000,000th Chevrolet. The car followed 
7,000,000th Chevrolet by a year and three 
months and brought total of 6-cylinder cars 
built by company to 2,845,938. 

Montcomery Warp & Co., Inc.—R. E. 
Wood, president of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
has announced that negotiations looking to 
merger of latter with Montgomery Ward 
& Co. have ended owing to inability of 
directors to agree on terms. Lessing 
Rosenwald, vice-chairman of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., was quoted as stating that his 
company had proposed a basis of 234 shares 





of Montgomery Ward stock for one share 
Sears, Roebuck. Offer was rejected with- 
out counter proposal, Sears-Roebuck offi- 
cials having stated definitely that no terms 
less favorable to their company would be 
considered. 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER Co.—Reming- 
ton Arms Co., with a view to devoting all 
of its resources and facilities to the de- 
velopment and extension of its business in 
arms, ammunition and cutlery, has entered 
a tentative arrangement, subject to ap- 
proval of Federal Court, to dispose of all 
assets, exclusive of plants, of its cash 
register business to National Cash Register 


Co. 


New York CENTRAL RaiLtroap Co.— 
West Albany shops, virtually closed since 
Aug. 14, reopened with employment of 
1,700 men on Sept. 8, 1931. 


Otts Erevator Co.—Received a $1,000,- 
000 order for equipment for new Marshall 
Field building in Chicago. 

PackarD Motor Car Co.—New com- 
pany known as Packard Motor Car Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., has been chartered in con- 
nection with plan of company to manu- 
facture cars in Canada. 

PHILLtIrs PEetTroLEuM Co.—Has begun 
preparations to lay a three-inch welded pipe 
line from Crane City, in west Texas, to 
McCamey, in Upton County, to provide an 
outlet for natural gasoline extracted from 
gas at its absorption plant. Line will cost 
$150,000 and will be in operation by Oct. 
1, 1931. 


Sears, Roesuck & Co.—See 
gomery Ward & Co., Inc. 

STANDARD O1L Co. oF OHI0O—Meetings 
of stockholders of this company and Solar 
Refining Co. will be held Oct. 1, 1931, to 
vote on consolidation of the two concerns. 


STANDARD O1L or NEw JersEy.—Walter 
C. Teagle, president, and K. R. Kings- 
bury, president of Standard Oil Co. of 
California, issued a joint statement which 
said in part: “We have agreed that a 
merger of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) and 
Standard Oil Co. of Cal. would be logical 
and advantageous. We are working to- 
ward a plan to this end, and no insur- 
mountable obstacles to a merger have de- 
veloped during our discussions.” 


Tri-Utititres Corp.—Federal Court, 
Wilmington, Del., appointed Hugh H. Mor- 
ris receiver. Company failed to pay in- 
terest due Sept. 1, 1931, on outstanding 5 
per cent. convertible debentures. 

Unverwoop Etziorr FisHer Co.—An- 
nounced introduction of new Underwood 
universal bookkeeping machine, capable of 
totalizing up to thirty vertical columns and 
up to seven cross-computations. 


Mont- 
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A Casual Customer 


A shiftless old darky on the Eastern 
Shore, known to everyone in town as Sam, 
was badly in need of shoes. He went to 
the proprietor of the local shoe store and 
said, “Mr. Stevens, Ah needs a new pah 
of shoes. Can yo’all sell me a pah, an’ 
Ah’ll pay fo’ dem next time Ah comes in 
de sto’.” 

The deal was made, and about two 
months later Mr. Stevens met Sam on the 
street and said, “Sam, I haven’t seen any 
money for those shoes yet.” Sam replied 
slowly, “No, sah Boss, but Ah hasn’t been 
in yo’ sto yet, has Ah?”—$5 prize to C. B. 
Conway, Baltimore, Md. 


Willin’ 

The bargaining for a cow had been 
gcing on leisurely for an hour. 

Finally the prospective purchaser came 
flatly to the point. 

“How much milk does she give?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t know exactly,” answered the 
owner, “but she’s a good-natured critter, 
and she’ll give all she can.”—Exchange. 


Forses pays $5 for the best story 


and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 














West Penn 
Power Company 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has declared 
quarterly dividend No. 63 of one and 
three-quarters per cent. (144%) upon 
the 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock, and 
quarterly dividend No. 24 of one and 
one-half per cent. (142%) upon the 6% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of West Penn 
Power Company, for the quarter ending 
October 31, 1931, both payable on No- 
vember 2, 1931, to stockholders of rec- 
- at the close of business on October 

, 1931 


wu. E. Murrte, Secretary. 
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“*Course, chile, Ah knows,’ 
Uncle Remus explained, “no 
rabbit can climb a tree. But 
dis yere time, honey, Bre’r 


Rabbit jes’ nachally had to.” This is a year 


rabbits have to climb trees 


THE manual laborer is fast exhausting his 
savings... the wealthy man is holding 
on to his stocks until they resume paying 
dividends, and return to a price somewhere 
near what he paid for them. 


Meanwhile the unspectacular, solid, substan- 
tial middle class of the smaller cities and 
towns—reached by Christian Herald—have 
the same buying power as in 1929. 


Proof? More than $200,000,000 is going to 
be spent for church buildings in the next 
Are you interested in selling twelve months . . . contributions 
Food Products? We are to church expenses and _ benevo- 
launching a campaign in Sep- lences as great as ever .. . contri- 
tember that will help you. bytions to Christian Herald Chari- 
SO SE A ties greater than in 1929 or 1930 
. .. Christian Herald’s circulation is larger 
today than any time in the past eleven 
years. 


There is a lot of talk about the solid, sub- 
stantial middle classes of America—you can 
reach the leaders of this class that has be- 
come so economically important, through— 


Cureistian Heratp 
Monthly .. . 252 a copy 


GRAHAM PATTERSON - - - Vice-President 
J. PAUL MAYNARD - - - _Advertising Manager 


"ete eeattaanane Sea T I N 
eam ‘ nnasion Sooner 3 
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